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Farmers’ Co-Qperativ 


Elevators 


Robert Beatty 


HE development of the farmers’ ele- 
T vator, and its sphere of influence, is 

an interesting chapter in the history 
of the grain trade in the - Northwest. 
Starting in a very humble way, in an ob- 
scure lowa town, the movement within the 
last few years has spread until it is now 
claimed that in North Dakota, the princi- 
pal grain-producing state in the North- 
west, about 35 per cent of all the eleva- 
tors in the state are owned by farmers’ 
co-operative companies, and that last year 
they handled nearly 60 per cent of all the 
grain shipped out of the state. 

New farmer elevator companies are 
springing up daily. Scarcely a week 
passes that several new ones are not in- 
corporated at different points in the 
Northwest. There is hardly an impor- 
tant grain-shipping station in North 
Dakota today which has not a farmers’ 
company. Those who have studied the 
situation say that at many stations where 
there are, say, three elevators, one owned 
by a line company, one by an independent 
company and one by a farmers’ company, 
the latter often handles 50 per cent or 
more of all the grain marketed at that 
point. 

A concrete example is the experience of 
two grain-shipping stations in the North- 
west for the year ending Aug. 31 last. 
At each of these there are three elevators, 
one of them a farmers’ company. The 
latter, in each instance, handled about 
400,000 bus of grain for the year, and 
the other two together between 200,000 
and 250,000 bus. 

_ The popularity of the farmers’ elevator 
's not difficult to understand. Most of 
the farmers’ companies are organized on 
the same plan. The capital stock is divid- 
ed into shares of $25 each, and the stock 
sold to farmers around the point at 
which the elevator is located. In most 
cases, no one can purchase over eight 
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shares of stock. In this way the stock is 
spread out, and does not allow the control 
of the company to pass into the hands of 
a few. 

The grain growers naturally favor their 
own company in marketing their crops. 
At the close of the year, any profit made 
is distributed pro rata among the stock- 
holders. Some companies in the last 
year or two are reported to have declared 
dividends as high,as 50 and 60 per cent. 

Other companies are being reorganized 
under various state laws on what is known 
as the patronage dividend basis. This 
provides, first, that the state’s legal rate 
of interest is paid on the capital paid in. 
After that is done, the profit remaining 
is divided among the stockholders in pro- 
portion to their patronage. The farmer 
stockholder sells grain to his elevator at 
a price that insures a profit to the com- 
pany. 

Not all co-operative companies, how- 
ever, have been successful. Many have 
started business with inefficient manage- 
ment, and lost money. In these cases, 
they usually picked one of their stockhold- 
ers to run the concern, without regard to 
his business. capability or knowledge of 
marketing of grain, and the result was 
disastrous. 

The fault has not always been due to 
the manager, however. A story told some 
years ago by an official of one of the old- 
line companies illustrates this. One of his 
managers resigned to take charge of a 
farmers’ elevator, and was apparently 
successful. Some time afterwards, he 
applied for his old position again. 

In explanation of his action, he said: 
“The first year we did fairly well, and 
had about $3,000 in the bank. Our di- 
rectors thought this was profit, and di- 
vided it among the stockholders. At the 
end of the second year we had $2,000, 
and the directors did likewise. This year, 


we have no money in the bank, so I would 
like my old job back again.” 


BIG PROFITS BY SPECULATION 


Often big profits are made by farmers’ 
companies, on a rising market, while the 
country elevators of the line companies 
do a-lean business. This is explained by 
the disposition of the farmers’ elevators 
to speculate. They may conclude that 
prices are to advance, and then, instead 
of hedging or selling against the grain 
they have bought, they stand pat. If the 
market goes up, as they expect, often 
large profits are realized. On the other 
hand, if the price goes down, they lose in 
proportion. In the grain trade, and with 
bankers, to buy and hold grain for an 
advance, without selling for future de- 
livery, is pure speculation. 

While this sort of thing is not now as 
prevalent as formerly, such speculation in 
the past has brought many farmers’ com- 
panies to disaster. The farmers seem to 
have more or less learned their lesson, and 
now they not only more generally hedge 
grain purchases, but show a much higher 
ability in management. 

The line elevator companies hedge all 
their grain, as far as it is practicable to 
do so; hence they do not make the show- 
ing in profits on a booming market that 
the farmers’ elevator companies do, where 
hedging is not done. Where companies 
make abnormal dividends, it is pretty 
safe to assume that the money came from 
speculation of some kind. 

When there have been two or three 
years of high prices, not a few farmers’ 
companies have shown large earnings. 
However, when the market has turned 
and gone down for a considerable period, 
these same companies have gone into 
bankruptcy. The farmers always believe 


in high prices, and most of them are 
ready to back up that theory, either by 
holding their own grain in granaries, or 
by having farmers’ or line elevator com- 
panies do so for them. 

In behalf of the farmers’ companies, 
it is said that they are now -more 
efficiently managed, and that, while there 
are occasional failures, on the whole they 
are fairly successful. One Minneapolis 
man, closely allied with the grain trade, 
states that farmers’ companies in the last 
year or two have been able to draw many 
of their agents away from the old-line 
companies, by offering them more money 
than they had been getting. This man 
is also responsible for the statement that 
the farmers’ elevator movement, within 
the last few years, has caused a general 
advance of 20 to 25 per cent in the wages 
paid elevator agents. 


MORE BUSINESS-LIKE 


The success of the farmers’ elevator 
sometimes appears to be due to the fact 
that the man in charge is business-like 
enough to investigate the reasons for the 
non-success of other companies, and to 
profit thereby. He learns what is needed 
in that particular locality, and induces his 
directors to allow him to do it. An ex- 
ample is in the installation of grain- 
cleaning machinery, a thing many of the 
old-line companies long refused to do. 

Farmers were often shiftless and care- 
less. They marketed their grain full of 
wild oats and weed seeds, and lost con- 
siderable money in dockage. Sometimes 
farmers were docked 20 to 30 lbs to the 
bushel for impurities in wheat. The co- 
operative companies installed cleaning 
machinery, and the weed seeds in the 
grain were returned to the farmer to be 
used for feed. This in itself was an im- 
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portant item, and naturally proved at- 
tractive to the farmer. 

Many confuse the farmers’ companies 
with equity companies, but there is a fine 
distinction between the two. The equity 
companies claim that the farmers’ com- 
panies are operated on the old-line eleva- 
tor plan, and that the farmer who does 
not own stock in the company gets no 
better treatment from it than from the 
line elevator. On the other hand, the 
farmers’ company says that its stock is 
for sale to farmers, and that if they do 
not care to invest in it, they cannot, natu- 
rally, expect to participate in any profits 
earned, 

The equity companies, of which there 
are a great many scattered over the 
Northwest, claim that they can, through 
their methods of distribution and market- 
ing, save the farmer 2@6c per bu on his 
grain, especially on the lower grades, 
irrespective of whether he is a stockholder 
or not. They profess to be able to do this 
because they can market the grain direct 
to the manufacturer or consumer, without 
having it go through the hands of several 
commission men in terminal markets. 

The recent investigation of the Minne- 
apolis Chamber of Commerce, however, 
undertaken at the instigation of the lead- 
ers of the equity interests in North Da- 
kota, did not bear out this contention. In 
fact, it was proved conclusively by coun- 
sel for the Chamber of Commerce that, 
instead of saving money, it cost the farm- 
ers nore to market their grain through 
equity companies than by shipping direct 
to a regular commission firm in any of the 
terminal markets. 

It is estimated that 50 or more farmers’ 
elevators in North Dakota are now 
equipped with first-class feed-grinding 
machinery. They grind feed for their 
stockholders and others at a minimum ex- 
pense. Many of them handle fairly large 
quantities of flour and feed, coal, lumber, 
etc. In fact, with some, such side issues 
have become the principal part of their 
business. . 

In Iowa, particularly, the farmers’ com- 
pany has become a very important factor 
in the flour business. Some of these com- 
panies handle many different brands of 
flour, and carry several cars in stock. 
The annual meeting of the state associa- 
tion is always largely attended by both 
winter and spring wheat mill representa- 
tives. r ’ 

LINE COMPANIES SELLING OUT 

The rapid growth of the farmers’ ele- 
vator movement has caused some of the 
old-line companies to give up many of 
their country elevators. They either dis- 
mantled them, moved them into newer 
territory, or sold them to private indi- 
viduals or farmers’ companies. In some 
sections, where line companies formerly 
were active, they no longer are repre- 
sented. They lost money attempting to 
operate in competition with the farmers’ 
company, as the latter could do business 
on a cheaper scale, and the line company 
did not get enough grain to pay for keep- 
ing its house open and an agent employed, 
especially in years when the crop was 
short. 

This is particularly true of conditions 
this year. The manager of one north- 
western line company states that the com- 
petition of farmers’ companies on this 
crop is, and promises to continue, pecul- 
iarly severe. Their methods of getting 
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business may, however, react against 


themselves. The country elevator man- 


ager is not in close touch with conditions 
at terminals, as are the line companies. 
He is not well versed in hedging opera- 
tions, and consequently is paying more 
for light-weight wheat than it can actu- 
ally command from millers at the centers. 

Salesmen at terminals have been watch- 
ing this phase of the cash wheat situation 
for weeks, and have freely predicted a 
break in the market price of light-weight 
wheat. They have seen the growing tend- 
ency of imillers to back away from the 
offerings of light wheat, and their judg- 
ment has been proved correct by the low- 
er prices paid recently. Unless farmers’ 
companies change their methods in this 


Co. were supplied through the courtesy of 
C. A. Weaver, Minneapolis representative 
of the Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. The loss 
was estimated at $175,000. 





Cost of Living in Holland 


The following table of average food 
prices in Holland is interesting as show- 
ing the effect of the European war on a 
neutral nation. The figures, compiled in 
the office of the United States commer- 
cial attaché at The Hague, refer mostly 
to the Rotterdam and Amsterdam mar- 
kets. It will be seen that, in two years, 
prices for staple articles of food have 
nearly doubled, but that the advance in 
the past year has not been anything like 
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respect, it is possible that they will lose 
money this year, and that many failures 
will follow. 

A list recently compiled shows that 
there are in North Dakota 874 farmer 
and independent companies; in Minne- 
sota, 656; in South Dakota, 606, and in 
Montana, 221,—a total of 2,357. In these 
four states there are approximately 5,700 
elevators all told. 

The first successful co-operative farm- 
ers’ grain company, so far as can be 
ascertained, was organized at Rockwell, 
Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, in March, 
1889. This company had a precarious 
existence for a number of years, and met 
with considerable competition from the 
established line companies. Fifteen years 
later, or in 1904, there were 30 co-operative 
elevators in Iowa, compared with about 
800 line elevators. Iowa is now said to 
have about 300 farmer companies, with 
an influential state association. This illu- 
trates the rapidity with which the move- 
ment has developed in the Northwest, 
and shows how important the farmers’ 
elevator has become to every one con- 
cerned with the buying or -selling of 
actual wheat. 





New Richmond Fire Pictures 
The accompanying two photographs of 
the fire which, on Oct. 2, destroyed the 
500-bbl mill and 100,000-bu elevator of 


the New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mill | 


as great as that in the year preceding it. 
Prices are expressed in cents, American 
currency: 
Week ending Sept. 7 
1914 1915 1916 


Fresh cheese, Ib.....:.. 10 21 23 
Eggs, each .......20005 2.4 3.5 3.8 
Beef, first quality, Ib... 14 20 22 
Veal, ID ccrcccssccccece 14 18 22 
POSH, ID cocedccecscocece 8 17 16 
Red cabbage, 100....... 90 466 210 
Cauliflower, each ...... 1.5 3.2 2.9 
Lettuce, 100 .......s-05 32 39 35 
Butter, 1D .cccscccccccs 21 33 43 
Coffee (Santos), Ib..... 13 17 22 


The minister of agriculture has issued 
a new list of maximum retail prices for 
food. Among these _— in Ameri- 
can cents per avoirdupois pound) are: 
black bread, 2c; white bread, 4c; wheat 
flour, 4c; butter, 32c; cheese, 12@25c; 
rice, 7c; sugar, 10c; fish, 4@6c. 





Argentina’s 1916 Commerce 


According to a statement recently given 
out by the Argentine director-general of 
statistics, Argentina’s foreign trade, val- 
ued in United States currency, for the 
first six months of 1916 compared as fol- 
lows with the corresponding periods of 
1915 and 1914: 

19 1 1914 
Exports $237,445,359 $300,028,505 $206,253,266 
Imports.. 101,292,625 96,623,683 165,031,081 


Favorable ‘ 
balance 136,152,734 203,405,072 41,222,185 


Exports of agricultural products show 
a large decrease, amounting to $98,462,340, 
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caused chiefly by the scarcity of steamers 
for transporting wheat, corn, oats, and 
linseed, and owing to the decrease in 
prices of the first three articles. Wheat 
exports fell off $68,263,810; corn, $12,- 
368,817; oats, $8,234,355; and linseed, 
$4,987,084. Animal products show an in- 
crease of about $12,000,000, and forest 
products of about $6,000,000. 





Buckwheat and Rye Situation 


Frank H. Blodgett, president Blodgett 
Milling Co., Janesville, Wis: 

While the weather in the last two 
weeks has been far more favorable than 
usual for the movement of new-crop 
buckwheat, there has been no trading, nor 
has the price yet been established. It is 
already apparent that the yield of milling 
grain from this crop will be less than for 
many years, and that the price, when 
made, will establish a new record. 

The merchant buckwheat mills are 
swamped with orders, having not only 
their own trade to care for, but the trade 
usually supplied by the smaller mills, 
which are unable to compete when prices 
are as high as they promise to be this sea- 
son. 

THE RYE SITUATION 


The combined foreign and domestic de- 
mand for rye continues to easily absorb 
all offerings, with no accumulations of 
unsold grain in store. The stock shown in 
the visible supply is already largely sold 
for export. 

While rye at present is commanding 
the highest price of the crop, from a 
breadstuff standpoint, in view of the fact 
that rye flour to a certain extent can be 
used as a substitute for wheat, the price 
of this cereal is too low as compared with 
wheat. The result of this situation is 
that the domestic consumption of rye flour 
is being greatly stimulated, because it is 
more profitable for the baker to make rye 
bread from all rye than from part wheat. 
If wheat prices are maintained at present 
values, rye should advance still higher. 


Rye, Barley and Buckwheat Crops 

Following table shows the acreage and 
yield of rye, barley and buckwheat in the 
United States by years, together with com- 
parisons, as estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture (000’s omitted): 

co Rye—, -—Barley—, Buckwheat 
bus acres bus acres bus acres 

1916*,. 41,900 2,729 184,000 7,757 15,800 
1915... 49,190 2,856 237,009 7,395 15,769 806 
1914,.. 42,779 2,641 194,953 7,565 16,881 792 
1913... 41,381 2,557 178,189 7,499 13,833 805 
1912... 35,664 2,117 223,824 7,530 19,249 841 
1911... 33,119 2,127 160,240 7,627 17,549 833 
1910... 34,897 2,186 173,832 7,743 17,598 860 
1909... 29,520 2,196 178,321 7,698 14,849 878 
1908... 31,861 1,948 166,756 6,646 15,874 803 
1907... 31,566 1,926 153,597 6,448 14,290 800 
1906... 33,374 2,001 178,916 6,324 14,642 789 

*Indicated crop based on Sept. 1 govern- 
ment crop. 





New Arctic Port in Russia 


The inauguration of a new Russian 
town and ice-free port at the terminus of 
the Murman Railway, to be known as 
Murman, is expected to take place soon. 
The town will be open for residence and 
business purposes. Applications are being 
lodged with local authorities for allot- 
ments of plots of land. It is probable 
that certain privileges (low road rentals 
and reduced railroad rates for materials) 
will be granted in order to allow building 
operations to begin without delay. 





Photographs taken During the Fire Which, on Oct. 2, Destroyed the Mill and Elevator of the New Richmond (Wis.) Roller Mills Co. 
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“CThis talk ebout an embargo,” said Old Dad 
_ Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller Mills, “finds 


mel . kA me an expert. 
Ci, Pi Pua oe } berry crop around here was a failure and Mis’ 
Bis, Wynn Sh Fetchit said we'd keep ourn. So she 

5 ‘e) nf a ? tg? 
4 Vins "Mes Yegl é 
ae ; yy” i “berries regular. All the young Fetch- 
ary, . OV Ay Le. 


Ml hGpe nearly separated and to this day) Mis’ 
We Tigh, Ay in’ with us that ear, screams like she 


Mason fruit jar. So far as the Fetchits is con- 
cerned, that was the last of the embargoes.” 


One year back yonder the 
yéanned and preserved and dried ber- 
tr ries all season, and that winter we et 
its got berry rash, Mis’ Fetchit and I 
Fetchit’s niece, Matildy, who was liv- 


‘ghost when she catches a glimpse of a 











UNCLE SAM AND THE MILLERS 


In a dispatch from Washington, written 
by The Northwestern Millers’ representa- 
tive, Mr. Watrous, and appearing in the 
issue of this journal for October 4, it was 
stated that the federal government was 
having much difficulty in purchasing sup- 
plies of flour with which to feed the In- 
dians during the coming year; that when 
it called for bids for over six million 
pounds, it received offers for only some 
three million pounds, and that these were 
at figures over fifty per cent higher than 
those accepted a year ago. 

Formerly, bids: from nearly a hundred 
mills would be received in answer to the 
government proposals; now it is necessary 
for Uncle Sam to telegraph calls for 
additional bids, so few are the replies 
received. The situation moves Washing- 
ton to wonder, and investigations are sug- 
gested. 

The local Chamber of Commerce, a 
body not widely renowned for its com- 
mercial sagacity, has appointed a com- 
mittee to conduct an investigation and 
present the general subject to the various 
federal agencies in Washington. It also 
proposes to suggest to the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States a refér- 
endum as to what is necessary, and an 
“embargo” is hinted at as a measure of 
correction. 

Just what kind of an “embargo” is 
proposed is not stated. If it could be an 
embargo forbidding farmers to sell wheat 
at a price higher than the Washington 
Chamber of Commerce thinks they ought 
to receive, it would undoubtedly reduce 
the price of flour, and thus accomplish its 
purpose, but it might be somewhat diffi- 
cult to induce Congress to pass such an 
act. However, there is nothing like try- 
ing, and the Washington Chamber of 
Commerce is welcome to “go to it.” 

Perhaps an embargo on the exports of 
wheat and flour is what the Washington 
wise men have in contemplation. Here 
they are one with certain bakers who, in 
order to distract public attention from 
the advance in bread, are “resolutin’” 
every few days, indignantly demanding 
that Congress put a stop to the gross in- 
iquity of exporting. is pro is no 
ss preposterous and impossible than the 
embargo against the farmers. The mill- 
ers look with complete indifference on 
either; give them cheaper wheat and they 

produce cheaper flour. Anybody is 
welcome to investigate to his heart’s con- 
tent; the proposition is so simple that a 
child can understand it; cheap wheat,— 

p flour; dear wheit-=dines flour; 
that is all there is to it. ; 

As to the predicament of Uncle Sam 
in being unable to secure bids for feeding 

Indian charges, it is caused pyrely 
and entirely by his antiquated and un- 
business-like methods of buying flour. 

€ is a very captious customer, and so 
_ is his fear of getting the worst of a 
gain, or even of permitting any one to 
make a fair profit in dealing with him, 


that he insists upon terms which few mill- 
ers care to submit to, especially when they 
can readily sell flour to others who are 
not so exacting. 

It may be a great honor to sell flour to 
Uncle Sam, but after a time such dis- 
tinctions pall, especially where they are 
accompanied by a penalty consisting of a 
loss on the transaction. It is a sad thing 
to say, but the truth is, Uncle Sam is poor 
pay. Of course he is good for his bills, 

ut his red-tape habits, and the chronic 
procrastination of his officials, postpone 
the day of reckoning until the creditor 
gets weary of waiting. Others are willing 
to pay cash, or at least to give a definite 
date of payment which can be depended 
upon; the d Uncle, accustomed to pre- 
historic methods of settlement, pays when 
he gets good and ready, and that depends 
on the disposition of his little clerks and 
cashiers, who work about four hours a 
day, when so disposed, and cannot be 
induced to expedite matters, even to help 
out a deserving creditor. 

Uncle Sam desires to take plenty of 
time to open bids and think them over. 
Other buyers use’ the telegraph; Uncle 
Sam prefers a very slow freight. On oc- 
casion he has taken a little matter of two 
months to make awards on flour bids. Of 
course this is nothing in the life of a 
nation, but it seems a very considerable 
time to a miller who sends out a quotation 
by wire one afternoon and expects an 
acceptance, also by wire, before the wheat 
market opens the next day. 

While the commercial world has moved, 
Uncle Sam has stood still. He is still 
lingering in the happy days when letters 
were written by hand, and, if longer than 
one sheet, were tied together with a bit 
of rope. He expects millers to make bids 
on flour and then await his pleasure in 
acting upon them, in the meantime taking 
the chance of having the price of wheat 
go up on them, thereby losing heavily on 
the offer. Uncle Sam’s fault, in short, is 
“that of the Dutch, in giving so little and 
asking so much.” 

,When trade is deadly dull, and the wheat 
market moves with great deliberation, ad- 
vancing or declining but little, quite a 
number of millers will be found willing 
to vary the monotony of doing business on 
accepted, modern business principles, by 
attempting a mild deal with Uncle Sam, 
although, usually, they are sure to get the 
worst of it. When business is very active, 
with the wheat market jumping up or’ 
down every few minutes, they respect- 
fully beg to be excused,—it is too risky. 

Poor Lo will have to go hungry this 
year unless Uncle Sam finds it possible to 
change his antiquated methods of buying 
on the “heads I win, tails you lose” prin- 
ciple, and enters the market for flour 
prepared, as others are, to accept bids by 
wire on the day they are submitted, and 
to pay cash for his purchases, without 
quibbling, when the flour is delivered. The 
times are too uncertain for a miller to 

mble in flour just to please. Uncle 

’s peculiar and exveptional notions. 


THE NEW AND BETTER SPIRIT 


The Department of Agriculture is 
making every possible effort so to admin- 
ister the grain standards act as to make 
its operation fair to every interest con- 
cerned, and the full confidence and sup- 
port of the milling industry is due Sec- 
retary Houston, Mr. Brand, Dr. Taylor, 
Dr. Duvel and other heads of depart- 
ments in their work of bringing about 
efficient supervision of inspection. 

Mr. Lingham, chairman of the Fed- 
eration committee on grain. standardiza- 
tion and inspection, has not only demon- 
strated his ability as representative of 
the millers in getting the long-desired 
legislation passed, but has shown most 
commendable zeal in following the mat- 
ter up, to the end that the formulation 
of inspection and supervision rules, grain 
grades definitions and other details con- 
nected with the enforcement of the act 
shall be satisfactory to all concerned. 
The milling industry is to be congratu- 
lated in having found for this highly 
important work one who, having put his 
hand to the plow, does not intend to turn 
back until the end of the furrow is 
reached. 

Some two weeks ago, Secretary Hous- 
ton summoned by telegraph to Washing- 
ton seven representatives of various 
branches of the interests affected by the 
act, for the purpose of conferring with 
his department relative to the formula- 
tion of rules and regulations. These were 
E. C. Eikenberry, Camden, Ohio, repre- 
senting the “country shippers,” H. E. 
Emerson, St. Paul, Minnesota, represent- 
ing inspection departments, Eugene 
Funk, Bloomington, Illinois, representing 
the grain growers, J. C. F. Merrill, sec- 
retary of the Chicago Board of Trade, 
representing the exchanges, F, A. Meyer, 
Baltimore, Maryland, representing the 
exporters, J. W. Shorthill, secretary of 
the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Associations, York, Nebraska, 
representing the farmers, and Fred. J. 
Lingham, Lockport, New York, repre- 
senting the millers. 

The conference began its work imme- 
diately, and has had two sessions daily 
ever since, with the exception of three 
days’ intermission during the convention 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion in Baltimore, whereat several of- 
ficials of the department made addresses 
explaining the P arg accomplished and 
the plans laid to bring about federal 
supervision of inspection at the earliest 
possible date. 

The supervision of corn inspection will 
probably go into effect on December 1, 
to be followed by the supervision of oth- 
er grains as soon as it is possible to 
formulate grade definitions for each. It 
is hoped that the grades of winter wheat 
will be ready for supervision by June 1, 
1917, and those of spring wheat by the 
first of next August, or both wheats by 
the last-mentioned date. 

The conferees named have gone over 
in detail with the department the rules 
and regulations which its workers, under 
the leadership of George Livingston, had 
prepared. After further revision, these 
rules will be published for the consid- 
eration of the trade at large; public 
hearings may then be held, and, finally, 
the rules and regulations will become 
effective. 

Without exception, every one taking 
part in this conference, including repre- 
sentatives of the department, is showing 
a desire to bring about such enforcement 
of the act as will be just and fair to all 
concerned, and no individual interest will 
be favored at the expense of the others. 
Any uneasiness as to the administration 
of the law which may have been felt by 
millers heretofore can therefore be set 
at rest. The highly intelligent and sin- 
cere efforts being made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to get at the truth 
and to make the new act just and benefi- 
cent in its operation are a guaranty of 
impartiality in its execution. 

Inviting the co-operation and sugges- 
tion of those most vitally concerned in 
the administration of an act, instead of 
attempting to proceed without confer- 
ring with them, is a spirit of law en- 
forcement new to- those who have had 
experiences with the Department of Ag- 
riculture—often costly and exasperating 
ones—in the past. Instead of first care- 
fully investigating existing trade condi- 
tions and then acting with knowledge of 
the facts and in consonance with the best 
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interests of those practically concerned, 
it was the rule to interpret the law arbi- 
trarily, in accord with its reading by de- 
partmental heads, and then to proceed to 
enforce it, often by roughshod and arbi- 
trary methods, regardless of right or 
justice. : 

This process resulted in constant fric- 
tion between the department and the 
public, and in much expensive and useless 
litigation, burdensome both on the indi- 
vidual and the government. The new 
spirit properly takes for granted the 
willingness of those affected to act ac- 
cording to law, and seeks its enforce- 
ment, not against the wishes of the gov- 
erned, but with their consent and co- 
operation, in justice, fairness and equity. 
The result is to make laws effective, not 
only in the letter but in the spirit, and 
to establish a feeling of confidence and 
good will wherein both the department 
and those operating under its jurisdic- 
tion go forward successfully and ami- 
cably in the joint service of common 
good. 

This has been the gratifying distinc- 
tion which exists between the official at- 
titude of this administration and its 
predecessors, and it is greatly appre- 
ciated and gratefully acknowledged by 
those whose operations are subject, more 
or less, to regulation by government de- 
partments. 


THE RUSSIAN WHEAT MYTH 

Problematical as the course of the wheat 
market is at even the best of times, the 
war in Europe has given it a new set of 
bogeys of unparalleled effectiveness, and 
for the past two years a wandering cable, 
or the rumor of a cable that never existed 
at all, has frequently proved sufficient to 
send the market several cents up or down, 
without the shadow of a genuine cause 
for the movement. Most active of all 
these market phantoms, working with a 
fine disinterestedness now this way, now 
that, has_been tne possibility of releasing 
Russia’s assumed wheat surplus. 

The peculiar charm of this ghost is that 
no one seems to know anything definite 
concerning its habits or nature, Within 
the past few weeks, for example, The 
Northwestern Miller has published three 
communications from thoroughly respon- 
sible and presumably well-informed per- 
sons, all discussing Russia’s wheat sur- 
plus with fluency ‘and precision. All three 
letters were glear and, apparently, quite 
conclusive, only they disagreed on nearly 
every important point. 

One, from a grain man formerly asso- 
ciated with a large European milling con- 
cern, declared that Russia had a great ex- 
portable wheat surplus, but could not pos- 
sibly ship it in large quantities, even if 
the Dardanelles should. be opened. A 
second, from a United States official sta- 
tioned in Russia, stated that there was no 
great surplus, because much of it had 
actually been shipped out. The third, 
sent by a well-known British firm of grain 
and flour importers, not only maintained 
that Russia had plenty of wheat to ship, 
but that, with Roumania on the side of 
the allies, this wheat would be forthcom- 
ing in a few weeks in sufficient quantities 
materially to affect the world’s markets. 

The fact is, of course, that nobody out- 
side of the Russian government has suffi- 
cient accurate information to say what 
might happen if various more or less im- 
probable things should happen first. No 
outsider knows how much Russian wheat 
has actually been exported by way of 
Archangel, nor how far the consumption 
of wheat flour in Russia has been increased 
by the war. Russia’s facilities for shipping 
grain, either overland or by sea, are 
known only to the officials in charge. 
Under such circumstances, any reports 
that may be spread as to impending huge 
exports of Russian wheat are almost cer- 
tain to be based largely on the desires of 
those who propagate them. 

Even after two years of alternatin 
hope and disappointment, people stil 
cling to the belief that the situation in 
Europe may be suddenly and radically 
altered by a successful military stroke. 
Experience has shown that this is most 
unlikely, at least for a considerable time. 
When fifteen nations are at war, things 
do not happen with the startling rapidity 
of a Mexican revolution. There has been 
much talk to the effect that Russia’s grain 
surplus was to be released with the sud- 
denness of the pulling of a cork; but the 
cork will come out by very slow degrees, 
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and there is no certainty as to how much 
is in the bottle. 

It is probably safe to. say that, should 
the allies really be in desperate need of 
wheat, measures would and could be 
taken to get supplies, at least in moderate 
— from Russia. Presumably 
there have been fairly extensive shipments 
already from Archangel. But Russia is 
not, for a long time to come, in the least 
likely to dump vast quantities of wheat 
on the markets of western Europe. It 
will simply keep its allies from being too 
hard pressed in the matter of food. Be- 
yond this, the Russian surplus will do 
duty mainly as a market bogey, with great 
capacity for noise, but not much besides. 


INDIAN FLOUR AWARDS 


Government Finally Secures Acceptable Bids 
for Over 3,000 Tons of Flour—List 
of Accepted Bids 


Wasuineton, D. C., Oct. 9—In re- 
sponse to its telegraphic call for addi- 
tional bids to make up the deficiency of 
some 3,000,000 Ibs of flour for the Indian 
reservations, the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs last Thursday was able to award 
contracts to cover practically the full 
amount desired. The contracts for all 
of the balance needed were awarded to 
two concerns: the F. M. Martin Grain & 
Milling Co., Cheney, Wash., for 939,000 
Ibs of flour, grade 3, at $3 per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Cheney, delivery Jan. 1, 1917; and 
to the Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seattle, 
Wash., 1,159,600 Ibs of flour, grade 3, 
at $3.183 per 100 lbs, delivered at Waits- 
burg, Wash. 

While the totals of all of the awards 
do not quite equal the amount originally 
called for, 6,180,000 lbs, the provision in 
the contract that provides for the 25 per 
cent increase makes ample allowance for 
the full amount. 

The awarding of the contracts has been 
an interesting procedure. In the first 
award, the F. M. Martin Grain & Milling 
Co. was given a contract for 2,450,000 
lbs of flour, grade 2, at $2.80 per 100 Ibs, 
which was an increase of 70c over the 
price paid the previous year. Under cer- 
tain conditions, the bureau might have 
asked the Martin company for a much 
larger quantity at that time, except for 
certain technicalities as to points of de- 
livery and accompanying rates. 

While the contract under the second 
award goes to the Martin company at 
$3 per 100 lbs, an increase of 20c, the 
bureau still thinks it has purchased to 
advantage. The bureau has recognized 
the condition that has prevailed this 
year, with a short crop and the increase 
of flour all along the line, and has known 
that there was no alternative to paying 
higher prices for flour than heretofore. 

The contracts under the two awards, 
with quantities and prices, so far as ob- 
tainable, are as follows (prices quoted 
are per 100 lbs unless otherwise speci- 
fied) : 








FIRST AWARD 


F. B. Goodrich, for the Arkansas City 
Milling Co., 1,295,300 lbs flour, grade 2, 
$3.32, f.0.b. Arkansas City. 

F. M. Martin Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, 
Wash., 2,450,000 lbs flour, grade 2, $2.80, 
f.o.b. Cheney. 

Mesa Milling Co., 101,700 lbs flour, grade 
8a, $3.25, delivered Casa Grande. 

Valley Flour Mills, Phoenix, Ariz., 153,500 
lbs flour, grade 3, $3.30, at mills. 

Christian C. Larsen, Roosevelt, Utah, 55,- 
000 Ibs flour, grade 3, $2.78, at Uinta School. 

Uinta Power and Light Co., Myton, Utah, 
14,000 Ibs flour, grade 3a, $2.85, delivered 
White Rock, Utah. 

J. F. Mowery, Cortez, Colo., 43,700 Ibs 
flour, grade 3, $4.10, delivered Ship Rock, 
N. 


. M. 

Twin Falis (Idaho) Milling & Elevator 
Co., 70,000 lbs flour, grade 2, $3.10, delivered 
Fort Hall, Idaho. 

Samuel Bell & Sons, Philadelphia, 75,000 
lbs flour, grade 3a, $3.61, delivered Car- 


lisle, Pa. 
SECOND AWARD 


The F. M. Martin Grain & Milling Co., 
Cheney, Wash., 939,000 Ibs flour, grade 3, 
$3, f.0.b. Cheney. 

Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seattle, Wash., 
1,159,000 Ibs flour, grade 3, $3.188, delivered 


Waitsburg, Wash. 
* * 


Contracts were also let at both awards 
for quantities of bran and shorts, as fol- 
lows: 

Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, 196,000 
lbs bran, $23 ton; 121,000 lbs shorts, $24 ton. 

F. M. Martin Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, 
Wash., 215,160 lbs bran, $1.10 per 100 Ibs; 
57,000 Ibs shorts, $1.25 per 100 Ibs. 

. E. Goodrich, 216,120 Ibs bran; 46,400 
lbs shorts; 76,220 lbs white corn meal, $2.10 
per 100 Ibs; 74,525 Ibs yellow corn meal, 
$2.10 per 100 Ibs, 
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William L. Fletcher, 9,000 Ibs bran, $1.20 
ne 100 Ibs; 5,000 lbs shorts, $1.20 per 100 
Ibs. 


Samuel Bell & Sons, 40,000 Ibs bran, $1.37 


_ per 100 Ibs, 


Albers Bros. Milling Co., Seattle, Wash., 
1,000 Ibs bran. 

Tempe Milling Co., 52,000 lbs bran, $1.50 
per 100 Ibs. 

Hale-Halsell Grocery Co., 5,000 Ibs bran. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Sales Moderate, with Prices Firmly 
Held—Canadian Flour Advanced— 
Millfeed in Good Demand 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotationg subject to confirmation.] 

Cuicaco, In1., Oct. 10.—Since the gov- 
ernment report of yesterday, the troubles 
along the Atlantic Coast on Sunday and 
the irregularity of the wheat market, most 
buyers show a desire to await further 
buying until conditions become more set- 
tled. The local mills are quoting their 
standard spring wheat patents on the 
basis of $8, jute. Many mills in the 
Northwest are asking $8.20@8.35. As a 
rule the major portion of the mills in the 
Southwest want for their 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.50@7.75, jute. It is not unusual 
to find mills asking 5c more for flour on a 
cotton basis than for jute, owing to the 
advanced cost of cotton. Feeds are quite 
firm, and the local mills are well supplied 
with orders covering a period of three or 
four weeks’ shipment. 

C. H. CHarren. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 10.—Demand 
for flour, although somewhat disturbed 
by the market break of yesterday, con- 
tinues active, with marked firmness in mill 
quotations. Most mills are rather well 
sold up, and a majority paid little or no 
attention to yesterday’s price break, hold- 
ing to former figures. Prices are gen- 
erally based on around $7.15, jute, Mis- 
souri River, for straight flours, but are 
held substantially higher than this on 
established brands. Feed continues firm 
at Saturday’s full prices. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 10.—Moderate in- 
quiry for spring and soft winter wheat 
flours, but good business in a small way 
in Kansas hard wheat patents. Prices not 
materially changed from last week. Mill- 
feed has sharply advanced, with slow 
trade at the higher prices. Spring bran, 
$28.50@29; winter bran, $28.75@29.50; 
middlings, $31.25@35; mixed feed, $30@ 
35,—all in 100’s; other feeds firmly held. 
No Canadian bran offerings. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Monrreat, Quve., Oct., 10.—Winter 
wheat flour has advanced 30c bbl, with 
sales of 90 per cent patents at $8.30@ 
8.60 in wood, and at $3.95@4.10 per bag. 
Millfeed strong at an advance of $1 ton, 
under an active demand. Bran $28, shorts 
$30, and middlings $32 ton, including 
bags. Tuomas S. Bark. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 10.—Flour market 
unsettled, buyers awaiting developments. 
Some small lots have been sold at reduced 
prices. No export. Millfeed quiet, with 
pose unchanged. Very little business 

ng done. Perer Deruen. 


Puiaperpuia, Pa., Oct. 10.—Trade in 
flour slow, but mill limits firmly held. 
Feed in good demand, and firm under 
light offerings. Samuet S. DanreEts. 


Battimore, Mp., Oct. 10.—Flour firmer, 
though trading is light. Millfeed is high- 
er and quiet. Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


Advances by the Canadian government 
in 1915 for seed grain and equipment in 
western Canada totaled over $11,000,000, 
and so far 20 per cent has been paid back. 
Nearly all the advances were made in 
Saskatchewan. 








Pacific Coast Rates 

The Department of Justice has filed a 
brief in the Supreme Court in the so- 
called Pacific Coast terminals case, in- 
volving construction of the long and short 
haul clause of the interstate commerce 
law, and freight rates from many points 
all over the country to the Pacific Coast. 

The government seeks to enjoin enforce- 
ment of Interstate Commerce Commission 
orders denying to Sacramento, San Jose, 
Santa Clara, Stockton and other inland 


California cities rates given San Fran- 
cisco and other coast ports. 

The inland cities enjoyed these rates 
when water carriers absorbed the rail-haul 
charges from the ports inland, but when 
the Panama Canal opened absorptions 
were discontinued, and the commission 
refused to permit carriers to serve the in- 
land and coast cities at the same rates. 





TO CONSIDER 8-HOUR DAY 


General Goethals Heads Commission to In- 
vestigate Working of Eight-Hour Day 
for Railroad Employees 


Wasnineton, D. C., Oct. 9.—General 
commendation is expressed over the selec- 
tion by President Wilson of the board to 
investigate the railroad eight-hour law. 
It is to be headed by Major-General 
George Goethals; U. S. A., who has 
just returned to the United States from 
the Panama Canal zone, where he has 
been in charge for several years. General 
Goethals has obtained the consent of the 
President to resign from that duty, and 
is now available for service in this im- 
portant investigation. 

Commissioner Clark, of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, is the second 
member of the board. The third member 
is George Rublee, a member of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. Mr. Rublee is a 
lawyer of distinction, who has long been 
ces his time to government service 
argely for the love of the work. For 
political reasons he was rejected during 
the past year by the Senate as a member 
of the Federal Trade Commission, but 
is holding a recess appointment thereon 
by the President. 

- As all three of the appointees are in 
the government service, they will receive 
no salary under the appropriation allowed 
for the conduct of the investigation. Be- 
sides observing the operation and effect 
of the eight-hour day, the commission 
will be authorized to conduct a general 
investigation into the facts and conditions 
affecting the relations between common 
carriers and their employees. Their work 
will begin when the eiglit-hour law takes 
effect, Jan. 1, 1917, and after an inquiry 
of not more than nine and not less than 
six months, the commission will make a 
report to the President and to Congress. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Canadian Mill Resumes Operation 


The Fawcett Milling Co. Ltd. of 
Moncton, New Brunswick, which 28 years 
ago ceased grinding wheat and has devot- 
ed itself exclusively to the manufacture 
of. corn, oats and buckwheat products, 
has now installed once more a flour-mill- 
ing plant. This machinery was started 
recently. 

At present the supply of local wheat, 
grown mainly in Kent and Albert coun- 
ties, is insufficient to keep the mill fully 
employed, and it has been found neces- 
sary to import grain from the larger pro- 
ducing centers of the Canadian Northwest. 
It is estimated that the demand for wheat 
flour in the immediate vicinity exceeds 
100 bbls daily, and the milling company 
states that additions will doubtless be 
made to the plant once the success of the 
new venture has been demonstrated. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, Oct. 10.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, from all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks end- 
ing on following dates, were: Oct. 9 Oct. 10 


Destination— Oct.7 Sept.30 1915 1914 
London ....... 29,433 54,640 45,860 35,793 
Liverpool ..... 24,351 30,678 12,859 37,640 
Glasgow ....... 79,118 60,069 6,000 31,304 
BOD SP ededeces. -wsess 19,107 4,000 ..... 
BOUL; Peawoessbs. veudeebeed ane dh 2,473 
PUNE 2459 6600p wda'd 5,000 ..... 6,210 
Christiania .... ..... MOE -Chenen. ween 
Manchester .... 306 1,000 2,000 ..... 
errr SS , era ae 34,384 
Uo ee 22,000 102,516 32,163 62,929 
Belfast ........ eee eae ree 22,489 
Rotterdam .... 7,148 2,443 GBD scicee 
CONE. caghiasé Sete thane SPTES evs,00 
Copenhagen ... ..... 3,309 9,173 6,711 
Bergen ........ DE | syest Genie. wha ce 
Norway, Sweden ..... ..... 4,036 29,684 
CPP “is cooe eseay 33,696 65,714 ..... 
CE 6 Seecccess 16,051 36,378 4,643 25,602 
er 1,870 175 «61,266 1,352 
San Domingo .. 2,166 SOS. 1,008) cscs. 
Other W. L.'s... 12,510 


Cen. America... 
Brazil 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Preduction of Flour at Milling Centers—P er. 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two wecks 
with comparisons, in bbls: Oct. 9 Oci. 19 

Oct. 7 Sept.30 1915 1514 
Minneapolis . ..311,955 288,730 510,495 349 735 
Duluth-Superior 30,475 25,900 46,125 34 0x9 
Milwaukee ..... 9,600 10,000 22,500 10.995 








Totals ....... 352,030 324,630 579,120 395 019 
Outside mills*..155,850 ...... 242,145 .... 

Ag’gate sprg.507,880 ...... 821,265 ...... 
St. Louis ...... 31,700 30,600 33,800 3: 299 
St. Louist ..... 45,200 48,100 47,300 4: 509 
Buffalo ........ 93,500 107,800 161,400 125 709 
Rochester ..... 12,600 12,200 18,500 12.959 
Chicago ....... 20,225 19,750 22,750 1: 009 
Kansas City.... 66,700 63,800 54,800 62.709 
Kansas Cityt...254,810 262,495 210,075 230.195 
vy 38,700 32,200 30,200 3:4.709 
, ree 61,820 78,780 60,070 75.755 
Nashville** ....103,455 91,795 89,640 95.905 
Seattle ........ 25,080 32,070 22,475 ....., 


Tacoma ....... 63,700 41,340 17,240 .. 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percent:ces 
of activity of mills at various points. ‘he 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per wk: 
Oct. 9 Oct. 10 






Oct. 7 Sept. 30 1915 1914 
Minneapolis ...... 61 55 §115 80 
Duluth-Superior .. 856 72 $113 95 
Outside milis* .... 60 60 94 73 
Average spring.. 69 62 107 78 
Milwaukee ........ 84 40 91 48 
Bt. Leewls onccceces 78 75 83 96 
St. Louisf ........ 76 80 78 78 
Buffalo .....ce000> 56 65 97 91 
Rochester . + 62 60 92 70 
Chicago .... 69 67 86 60 
Kansas City . oo 0 89 78 95 
Kansas Cityt ..... 98 98 81 88 
BMG Soo vvicwecs 81 67 63 72 
BOTOGOT  o vescervcs 70 69 67 68 
Nashville** ....... 72 65 72 67 
WMeMttle .ccccsscecs 61 78 55 ~ 
Tacoma .......+.. §111 72 75 
Average ........ 76 69 94 73 
Minnesota-Dakotas 69 62 e< 78 
Other states ...... 77 71 76 79 


Flour output for week ending Oct. 7{ at 
all above points shows an increase of 7 per 
cent compared with week ending Sept. 5) 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. ~ 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri L[iver, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

§Operating seven days per week. 





Government Crop Report 

The government report of crop condi- 
tions on Oct. 1 gave these details: 

Yield per acre—spring wheat, 8.6 bus; 
winter, 13,8. Barley, 23.7 bus. Hay, 1.64 
tons. 

Corn—-Condition, 71.5 per cent of nor- 
mal, against 71 the 10-year average. |ndi- 
cated acre yield, 25 bus, against 28.” last 
year and 25.9 the 1909-13 average. 

Oats—Yield, 30.3 bus, against 37.5 in 
1915, and 24.3 the 1909-13 average. 

Buckwheat—Condition, . 67 per cent, 
against 81 the 10-year average. Indicated 
acre yield, 17 bus, against 19.6 last year 
and 20.5 the 1909-13 average. 


Flax—Condition, 86.2 per cent, against 
76.9 the 10-year average. Indicate acre 
yield, 9.72 bus, against 10.1 last year, and 


7.8 the 1909-13 average. 
Kafirs—Condition, 65.2 per cent, against 

81.4 the 10-year average. Indicated acre 

yield, 19.9 bus, against 27.6 last yer. 


Winter and Spring Wheat Crops 
Final estimates of the wheat crop -_ 
acreage of the United States, by years, made 
by the Department of Agriculture, “re " 
follows (hundreds omitted in acreaze an 
thousands in yield): 
-————— Acres, —— Bus! —- ; 
Winter Spng Total WintSprs ?+° 


608 


— 


1916*. $3,020 17,861 60,871 455 1°: 12 
1915.. 40,453 19,445 59,898 655 35° 1,018 
1914.. 36,008 17,683 53,541 685 206 $9 
1913.. $1,690 18,485 60,184 524 240 768 
1912.. 26,671 19,248 45,815 400 330 130 
1911.. 29,168 20,881 49,543 431 191 62 
1910.. 27,329 18,352 45,681 434 2°1 638 
1909.. 28,830 18,303 46,723 446 2%) Tt! 
1908.. 30,026 17,581 47,557 438 227 608 
1907.. 28,405 16,800 46,211 409 225 60 
1906.. 29,951 17,355 47,806 493 2/2 7% 
1905.. 29,983 17,872 47,854 419 27% 699 
1904. 27,081 17,044 44,075 325 22° Sn 
1903.. 82,510 16,954 49,465 402 235 6% 
1902.. 26,657 19,545 46,202 363 307 © 


*Indicated crop based on condition Vc! 1. 





Rail rates from Buffalo to New York 
advance Nov. 1 to 6.6e per bu on wheat, 
5.3c on corn, and 3.9c on oats. 
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BRITISH GOVERNMENT TAKES IMPORTS 





Entire Wheat and Flour Business of United Kingdom to be Controlled by 
Royal Commission—Existing Contracts Will be Carried Out—Ocean 
Tonnage Requisitioned to Transport Wheat and Flour Supplies 


Loxpon, Ene., Oct. 10.—(Special Ca- 
ble)- The British government has decid- 
ed, in the national interests, to take over 
the importation of wheat and flour. Ex- 
isting stocks on spot or otherwise will be 
taken over. Existing contracts will be 
carricd out. 

The government will control tonn 
and all wheat and flour purchased for 
government account will be carried by 
requisitioned boats. 

The government also announces it has 
purchased large supplies of Australian 
wheat, and has secured tonnage to bring 
it here. A royal commission has been 
appointed to take control of wheat and 
four, of which Lord Crawford is chair- 


man. 
Cc. F, G. Rarxes. 


News Reaches New York 

New Yorx, N. Y¥., Oct. 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Private cables this morning 
announce that the British government has 
taken over the wheat business of the 
United Kingdom. The grain will be 
brought forward in vessels which will be 
taken by the government, in order to fur- 
nish sufficient room. This action will 
place the British in the same position as 
the French, Dutch, Italian and Greek 
governments, and will mean that practi- 
cally the entire importing business in 
wheat and wheat flour will hereafter be 
controlled by the government, and han- 
died cither through the present commis- 
sion or a new commission. 

Exporters on the Produce Exchange be- 
lieve that this will mark the end of direct 
export business to the United Kingdom, 
and that hereafter there will be only one 
buyer for the three countries. 

There is, however, at present an addi- 
tional buyer, the Hudson’s Bay Co., which 
has bought from time to time consider- 
able grain outside that bought by the 
British commission. This action will make 
only one buyer aside from this company. 

Opinions expressed on the floor are 
that the high prices have probably made 
the government apprehensive that mer- 
chants would not bring forth an adequate 
supply, on account of the great risk, and 
thus it is taking action to provide suffi- 
cient bread. A. L. Russert. 


May Affect Canada’s Attitude 


Minneapouts, Minn., Oct. 10.—Minne-- 


apolis grain men having ways of getting 
the latest information, and particularly 
from Winnipeg, are of the view that this 
presages the commandeering of the Cana- 
dian wheat crop by the Dominion govern- 
ment, 

Freverick J. Ciark. . 


Foreign Exchange at Minneapolis 


Foreign exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 
Sight 3-day 60-day 
Oct. 4 --$4.755% $...... @4.75% $4.71% 
Oct. 5 wees &TEY cceeee @4.75% 4.71% 
Oct. 6 cess 475% --@4.75% 4.71% 
Oct. 7 sees 475% --@4.75% 4.71% 
Oct. 9. 4.75% --@4.75% 4.71% 
Ost, 20... cas 4.75% +-@4.75% 4.71% 
Three-iay guilders were quoted today 
(Oct. 10) at 405%. 





Wheat Sales for Export 
CuHIcaco, Inu., Oct. 10.— (Special Tele- 
gtam)—\Wheat has a better tone, and 
Prices are higher. Milling sales, 30,000 
bus. Export business at the seaboard, 
300,000 bus wheat and 300,000 corn, the 
British government being a buyer. Cash 
premiums stronger. Omaha sold 40,000 
bbls flour for export, also 50,000 bus 
Wheat to go out by the Gulf. Export sales 
of corn here, 300,000 bus. 
C. H. Cwaren. 





Insurance Rates Jump 
New Yorx, N. Y., Oct. 10.—( Special 
Telegram)—Owing to recent German 
Submarine activity off the New England 
Coast, marine insurance rates have taken 
‘ big jump. To London the increase is 
per cent, as before the incident the 
Tate was | per cent, and it is now 5. To 
South America and the West. Indies there 
also a big increase in rates, as to most 
other points. 


€ sailings are temporarily held up, 


and others are permanently canceled. 
Underwriters say that, in case there is no 
recurrence of the submarine raids, rates 
may soon again be lower, but probably it 
will be some time before they are again 
normal. W. QuacKkENBUSH. 





CANADIAN PRICE CONTROL 


Dominion Government Reported te Be Con- 
sidering Control of Wheat and Flour— 
Might Commandeer All Wheat Crop 


It is again reported in Canada that 
government action looking to the control 
of wheat and flour prices is pending. 
Practically all the Canadian supplies 
from this crop will be needed for the use 
of Great Britain and her allies in the 
war, and the government of Canada will 
not hesitate to commandeer the crop, if 
this should seem necessary for any rea- 
son. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS VIEW 
Heretofore Minneapolis millers and 
grain men have been loath to believe that 
the Canadian government would interfere 
with the exportation to the United States 
of a fair amount of the low-grade wheat 
grown in western Canada this year. 

This view was based upon informa- 
tion derived from large grain-handlers 
of Winnipeg, who are supposed to have 
had intimation from the Canadian govern- 
ment as to its policy in this respect. The 
feeling in Winnipeg was that the Domin- 
ion government would allow a good deal 
of low-grade wheat to go out of the 
country, but would object to the higher 
grades being exported. 

More or less of the low-grade wheat of 
western Canada has already been bought 
to come to the United States, and a limit- 
ed amount has already been shipped. 
Conservative estimates of the quantity 
contracted for approximate 500,000 bus. 
However, séme men believe that the 
amount may be as high as 750,000 bus. 
Part of this wheat is routed for Duluth 
and Minneapolis, and part of it by lake 
in the direction of Buffalo. 

Naturally, the greatest interest attaches 
to this subject. Northwestern millers 
hee much need Canadian wheat to grind, 
and it is hoped that no conditions may 
arise which will induce the Canadian gov- 
ernment to prevent its being drawn in 
this direction. Lately prices of the Cana- 
dian low-grade wheat have advanced, 
making its importation less practicable 
than formerly. 


From a source commanding unusual 
breadth of information, comes the theory 
that the sensational activity of German 
submarines on the Atlantic Coast will 
have a bearing on the Canadian situation 
and tend to influence the Dominion gov- 
ernment to restrict exports of wheat to 
the United States. 





German Liners May Sail 


Bartimore, Mp., Oct. 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The German submarine raid has 
upset local shipping, and allies’ vessels 
are moving cautiously until the situation 
improves. Two North German Lloyd 
liners’ which have been tied up here since 
the war began are apparently preparing 
to sail. 

Exporters here see nothing rr star- 
tling in the British government’s decision 
to import its own wheat. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





$120,000 Fire at Seattle 


The hay and grain dock and the gravel 
bunkers of Galbraith, Bacon & Co., Se- 
attle, Wash., were destroyed by fire Oct. 
8, causing a loss estimated by the owners 
at $120,000. 





New Grades for Corn 


Curicaco, Ixu., Oct. 9.—There is to be 
government supervision of the grading of 
corn in all the leading markets, room Nes 
to statements received here, beginning 
Dec. 1, under the provisions of the Uni 


States grain standards act recently passed 
by Congress. 

The new standard grades of shelled 
corn issued by the government, and to go 
into effect Dec. 1, 1916, provide for no 
change in the moisture content, or in the 
amount of damaged kernels permitted, 
but reduce the amount of cracked corn 
and foreign substance to the following 
percentages: No. 1 mixed corn, 2 per cent; 
No. 2, 3; No. 3, 4; No. 4, 5; No. 5, 6; No. 
6, 7 per cent. This is 1 to 2 per cent less 
than formerly, except on No, 6, which is 
5 per cent less. C. H. Cuarren. 





GRAIN GRADES ADVANCING 


Committee Expects to Have Tentative Draft 
Ready Soon—Hearings Will Be Held— 
Examinations for Supervisors 

Wasuineoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—The com- 
mittee of the Department of Agriculture 
engaged in preparing regulations for put- 
ting into effect the terms of the grain 
grades act has proceeded so far that it 
expects to have a tentative draft ready 
in the course of the next 10 days or two 
weeks. Following the publication of that 
draft, a number of hearings will be held 
for the purpose of bringing into consul- 
tation for detailed consideration of the 
regulations those actually engaged in the 
grain business. 

While the points at which the hearings 
are to be held have not as yet been de- 
termined, it is probable that the first 
hearing will be somewhere in the “corn 
belt.” At the conclusion of the hearings 
in the various grain centers, there will be 
a final hearing at the Department of 
Agriculture in Washington. 

Ricnarp B. Wartrovs. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR SUPERVISORS 

Open competitive examinations for 
supervisors and assistant supervisors of 
grain inspection are to be held Oct. 31, at 
the office of Markets and Rural Organi- 
zation, Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. Salaries ranging from 
$2,500 to $3,500 for supervisors, and from 
$1,800 to $2,400 for assistant supervisors, 
are to be paid. The Civil Service Com- 
mission is to conduct the examination. 

There are now five vacant positions of 
supervisor, and 10 in those of assistant 
supervisor. The duties are to supervise 
and assist in the inspection of grain in 
marketing centers, and to collect informa- 
tion in regard to establishing grain stand- 
ards and the handling and transportation 
of Fy 

ere will be no assembled examination, 
but ratings will be on the following sub- 
jects: education and fitness, 30 per cent; 
experience, 45 per cent; thesis and publi- 
cation, 25 per cent. The thesis is to be 
limited to 2,000 words. 

Applicants must be 25 and not over 55 
years of age at the date of examination. 
All men who are citizens of the United 
States are eligible to the examination. 
Applications must be made to the post- 
office at leading cities throughout the 
country, and must include medical certifi- 
cates, to be filed with the commission at 
Washington prior to Oct. 31. 


To Build Arctic Canal 

A dispatch from Stockholm to the Lon- 
don Morning Post says it is reported that 
the building of a canal from the Arctic 
Ocean through Russia (Lapland and Fin- 
land) to the Gulf of Bothnia is being 
planned and is receiving support in Rus- 
sia. The message says that the project 
has been worked out by American en- 
gineers. According to the dispatch, the 
canal would run from andilakendie, on 
the White Sea, to Tornea, at the head of 
the Gulf of Bothnia, a distance of 186 





- miles. The cost is estimated at $145,000,000. 





United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the United States for 1916, 
based on condition Oct. 1, with yields for 
earlier years, as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 





Wheat— 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Winter. 455,000 655,045 684,990 623,561 
Spring.. 153,000 356,460 206,027 239,819 
Totals.. 608,000 1,011,505 891,017 763,380 

Corn ....2,718,000 3,054,535 2,672,804 2,446,988 

Oats ....2,229,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121,768 

Barley 184,000 237,009 194,953 178,189 

So. eT 41,884 49,190 42,779 41,381 

Flaxseed 15,411 18,845 15,559 17,858 

Hay, tons. *86,155 85,225 70,071 64,116 

Buckwheat 13,942 15,769 16,881 18,833 
*Tame hay. Crop wild hay, 20,070,000 


tons, 
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ARGENTINA WITHOUT RAIN 


North and Central Zones Face Drouth— 
Crop Prospects Generally Poor—Lin- 
seed Crop Nearly Ruined 


Buenos Ares, Oct. 6.—(Special Cable) 
—Rain is absolutely necessary within a 
few days in the north and central cereal 
zones. The wheat crop is very backward. 
In the province of Cordoba pros are 
unfavorable; in the province of Buenos 
Aires, crop prospects are looking less fa- 
vorable than hitherto, and in the province 
of Entre Rios, prospects are very unsat- 
isfactory, and the outlook is bad. 

Linseed crop prospects in general are 
distinctly unsatisfactory, and the outlook 
is bad, The crop is now estimated at 
nearly a total loss. Stocks now on hand 
are estimated at 140,000 metric tons 
(5,510,000 bus of 56 lbs). The price of 
linseed at present is $17.70 per 100 kilos 
(Qn $4.50 per bu). 

heat is now $11.65 per 100 kilos (Ar- 
gentine currency), and corn $6.05. 


DECLINE IN SHIPMENTS 
Shipments from Argentina, as com- 
ared with 1915, have fallen off material- 
y- The following figures cover Argen- 
tina’s grain shipments, in metric tons of 
2,204.6 lbs, from Jan. 1 to Sept. 7: 


1916 1915 
bh mac n SURREAL EET ERE 1,624,841 2,385,417 
CORR. oo sccdcccdccesecce 1,652,629 2,765,714 
Linseed .......ccceeeee 509,213 760,004 
COtw .ncescccccccscvecs 601,332 508,504 


The following table shows the destina- 
tion of cereal exports from Argentina 
during the first eight months of 1916, in 
metric tons: 


Wheat Maize Linseed Oats 
U. K’gdom. 77,076 207,193 66,594 105,606 
U. States... 943 40,389 154,978 ..... 
France .... 304,821 209,665 10,700 283,873 
Italy ...... 120,328 22,109 5,520 91,092 
Holland ... 138,492 217,514 102,015 6,139 
Sweden .... 41,833 61,019 36,152 ..... 
Denmark .. 5,611 185,760 20,196 ..... 
Spain ..... 83,521 65,717 3,873 1,263 
Brazil ..... 261,923 190 127 11 
Orders - 490,101 681,285 94,180 68,177 
Other 
countries. 72,929 25,609 996 28,060 





Totals. ..1,597,578 1,562,440 495,331 573,221 
W. J. Lams. 


Argentine Crops and Exports 
The attached table gives the wheat, corn 
and linseed crops, and the yearly exports, 
of the Argentine Republic, as officially re- 
ported, the figures being in millions of 
bushels, and showing the total yield by crop 
years and the exports by calendar years: 


7 Wheat— -—Corn—, -Lins’d— 
Crop E’pts Crop E’pts Crop E’pts 
bus bus bus bus bus bus 
1914-15... 168 eee $1 eee 52 ee 
1913-14.. 129 1038 3654 1190 40 =«t41 
1912-13.. 198° %97 67 *190 44 *20 


1911-12.. 166 $84 295 +5 23 0=- $16 
1910-11.. 146 78 28 5 23 13 
1909-10.. 131 69 175 106 28 24 
1908-9... 156 92 177 89 41 35 
1907-8... 192 134 136 67 43 42 
1906-7... 156 99 72 50 33 30 
1906-6... 136 83 
1904-5... 161 105 141 87 29 26 

*Exports calendar year 1912. tExports 
calendar year 1913. tExports calendar year 
1911. 

Oats crop of Argentina for the past five 
years, in millions of bushels: 1914-15, 89; 
1913-14, 61; 1912-13, 116; 1911-12, 69; 1910- 
11, 47. 





Supreme Court Begins Term 
Wasuineoton, D.-C., Oct, 9.—The Unit- 
ed States Supreme Court began its fall 
term today, with about 700 cases on the 
docket, many of them of general and 
vital importance to the business interests - 
of the country. ‘There are no less than 
15 appeals from the lower courts involv- 
ing trust prosecutions brought by the 
Department of Justice under the terms 
of the Sherman antitrust law, including 
those of the International Harvester Co., 
United Shoe Machinery Co., American 
Can Co., Quaker Oats Co., and United 
States Steel Co. The Steel and Harvester 
company cases will probably be argued 
together later on in the term, because of 
the similarity of the issues involved. 
Ricwarp B. Wartrovs. 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Oct. 9 Oct. 10 
Wheat— Oct. 7 Sept.30 1915 1914 
America ..... 8,332 6,613 12,532 8,825 
Russia ....... 160 160 336 eos 
India ........ 1,280 922 ear 800 
Argentina .... 2,830 1,072 304 obs 
Australia ..... 552 544 40s 464 
Others ....... 144 190 240 208 
Tots., wheat 13,298 9,601 18,412 10,297 
COFR sc ccdveee 3,637 3,874 6,188 4,001 
On passage— 
Wheat ....... 47,060 42,112 29,176 36,052 
COFM ..cceeenee 17,783 19,678 29,384 18,361 
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Minneapolis flour output last week in- 
creased 23,225 bbls. The mills made (week 
ending Oct. 7) 311,955 bbls, against 510,- 
495 in 1915, 348,735 in 1914, and 412,805 
in 1913. The capacity in operation today 
is larger, and the production should reach 
400,000 bbls. A year ago, it was 508,550 
bbls. 

The weekly output was of the following 
per cent of the maximum capacity: 


Oct. 9 Oct. 10 

Oct. 7 Sept. 30 1915 1914 

Minneapolis ...... 61 65 *115 86 
Outside mills ..... 60 60 94 73 


*Operating seven days per week. 


For three weeks now, trade has been 
improving with northwestern mills, this 
including those of Minneapolis and the 
interior. Trade last week was the best of 
all. Sales seemed to run from 150 to 200 
per cent of the output. 

Bookings were made up to a large ex- 
tent of small or car-lot orders. However, 
- with some mills, bakers bought freely, 
taking lots of 1,000, 5,000, 10,000 and 
even 20,000, bbls. While the larger orders 
were comparatively few in number, in 
the aggregate they made a pretty large 
showing. With other mills, jobbers’ trade 
was brisk, some of them taking as much 
as 5,000 bbls. In other years, the same 
buyers would take 20,000 bbls. 

‘The course of wheat no doubt influenced 
buyers to take flour more freely than 
they would otherwise have done. Reluc- 
tantly they seem to accept the view that 
high prices have come to stay, and that in 
buying flour it will be necessary for them 
to pay stiff quotations. 

Though the majority of mills are per- 
haps refusing to sell flour for shipment 
beyond Feb. 1, others are known to be 
getting away from this rule and to be 
willing to contract for delivery up to 
June, and perhaps later. 

Considering that the flour trade is 
usually credited with being comparatively 
low in stocks, shipping directions average 
poor. Few mills had as many as were 
wanted. In fact, the lack of them worked 
to restrict the current operation of the 
mills. In a few instances, instructions 
have improved and more capacity is in 
operation this week. 

Despite the fact that ocean rates have 
declined, practically no flour was sold 
abroad last week. No interest was mani- 
fested in either patent, fancy clear or 
first clear. There was some inquiry for 
second clear, but no business resulted. 

Fancy clear continues in slow demand, 
and the mills making it have difficulty in 
disposing of their current output. First 
clear, while reported in fair domestic de- 
mand by some mills, is slow of sale with 
others, and easy in price. Certain of the 
big mills have second clear to sell, but 
others report that grade as in good de- 
mand and firm in price. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $8.80 
@9 per 196 lbs in wood. 


* *# 


Millfeed is very strong at Minneapolis. 
The large local mills are all sold ahead 
on all grades, and refuse to sell in 
straight cars. Shipping directions on old 
contracts are coming in fast and, after 
making deliveries on old contracts, any 
surplus goes to the mixed-car trade. 

Locai jobbers report an increasing de- 
mand for bran, and during the past week 
have advanced their prices $1.50 ton. 
Heavier feeds are unobtainable, and 
brokers report deliveries on contracts as 
rather slow. The same situation is un- 
derstood to exist with the winter wheat 


mills, jobbers reporting deliveries from 
them equally as slow. 

Local mills quote bran at $23.50@24 
ton, in 100-lb sacks; standard middlings, 
$25.50@26; flour middlings, $30; red dog, 
in 140-lb sacks, $33. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 

Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 21 were in operation Oct. 10: 

Atkinson Milling Co. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C, E and F mills. 

Phoenix Mill Co.’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, B, Anchor, 
Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Russel]-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, EB, F 
and G mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

The Christian mill will be started Wednes- 
day morning. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

Special reports of 49 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 42,925 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Oct. 7 they made 155,850 
bbls of flour (representing 701,000 bus of 
wheat), against 242,145 in 1915. 

Forty-nine “outside” mills last week 
shipped 1,785 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,375 in 1915. 

MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 
Duluth last week aggregated 4,456,000 
bus, a total decrease from the preceding 
week of 350,000 bus. At Minneapolis 
the decrease was 113,000 bus, and at 
Duluth 237,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Oct. 7, 
receipts of wheat were as follows in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 


Minneapolis .... 3,233 3,132 4,921 3,531 4,152 


Duluth .......-. 1,223 6,231 3,227 3,622 4,689 
Totala ....+-. 4,456 8,363 8,148 7,153 8,841 
Duluth, bonded. 108 476 65 185 139 
Totals ....... 4,564 8,839 8,203 7,338 8,980 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Oct. 7, in bushels (000’s omit- 
ted), were: 

1916 1915 1914 1913 1912 
Minneapolis 6,342 1,257 10,089 12,206 4,257 
Duluth .... 8,262 4,249 8,238 10,455 4,906 











Totals ...14,604 5,506 18,327 22,661 9,163 
Duluth, b’d’d 164 225 117 196 250 











Totals ...14,768 5,731 18,444 22,857 9,413 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to Oct. 7, 

1916, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis ...17,854 24,003 29,380 22,018 
Duluth ....... 6,254 25,006 20,945 22,909 


Totals,...... 24,108 49,008 60,325 44,927 
Duluth, bonded 230 81,341 731 1,009 


Totals....... 24,338 60,349 61,056 
DEATH OF MRS. CHRISTIAN 

On Oct. 7, at Rochester, Minn., follow- 
ing an operation at the Mayo Hospital, 
Mrs. Laura Hall Christian, the wife of 
George H. Christian, one of the pioneer 
millers of Minneapolis, and the mother of 
George Chase Christian, of George C. 
Christian & Co., millers, died at the age 
of 71. The funeral occurred at St. Mark’s 
Church, Minneapolis, on Oct. 9. 

Mrs. Christian came to Minneapolis in 
1867, and shortly thereafter was married. 
From that time forward her influence in 
the community was marked, and she be- 
came foremost in all good deeds of chari- 
ty and benevolence, exereising her great 
abilities in many avenues of effort, and 
akg in anti-tuberculosis. work. 

ihe was a director of the Home for Chil- 
dren and Aged Women, a director of the 
Minnesota Public Health Association, or- 
ganizer of a committee in charge of open 
air schools and fresh air camps, a director 
of the Associated Charities, a member of 
the Anti-tuberculosis and Visiting Nurse 








45,936 


committees, and it was largely through 
her generous efforts that the state sana- 
torium at Walker was established. 

In the social and religious life of Min- 
neapolis she was a most important factor. 
She was a charter member of the Hostess- 
es, and belonged to the Minnesota branch 
of Colonial Dames. An active and 
prominent member of St. Mark’s Episco- 

al Church, her entire life reflected the 
epth and sincerity of her spiritual belief. 

Although Mrs. Christian had been for 
some time in somewhat delicate health, 
her death was a sudden and severe blow 
to her innumerable friends, many of 
whom were dependent upon her for in- 
spiration and help in all good works. She 
had a most lovable and gentle personality, 
a splendid mind and a generous, kindly 
and helpful disposition. In all, she was 
one of those rare and supremely distin- 
guished American women, who, passing 
through the world quietly and unosten- 
tatiously, make better and nobler all those 
with whom they come in contact, even to 
the remotest limit of their sphere of in- 
fluence. Her life was one of glorious and 
exceptional service and achievement. 

CHANGE OF CONTRACT GRADE 

There is considerable quiet apprehen- 
sion in grain circles over the situation 
applying to Minneapolis December wheat. 
With the two contract grades, No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern, amounting to less than 
20 per cent of receipts, the market ap- 
pears to have been a good deal oversold, 
and the final effect is problematical. 
Where late in August, December wheat 
was selling 214c under May, now it is at 
a premium of about 5c. This is taken to 
indicate congestion from an oversale of 
December. .The mills of the Northwest 
are believed to be large holders of De- 
cember as hedges against flour contracts. 

With the small amount of contract 
wheat available, the question is how are 
those who have sold December going to 
get the necessary wheat for delivery? A 
natural corner might easily develop under 
these conditions, and December wheat be 
forced far above other futures. Promi- 
nent grain men are nervous over the situ- 
ation. 

Of course, many times when there is 
congestion of this sort, no bad results 
accrue, the future working out without 
any unnatural prices. However, the pres- 
ent year, with the small percentage of 
contract wheat in the crop, furnishes rare 
conditions, and there is no telling what 
will be the result. 

Confronted by the situation as it is, 
many leading grain men, and perhaps 
some millers, would favor changing the 
rule of the Chamber of Commerce so that 
delivery of other grades than No. 1 and 
No. 2 northern might be made upon fu- 
ture contracts. 

Speaking of this matter, A. C. Loring, 
president of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Said he would be opposed to any exten- 
sion of the contract grade; that present 
crop conditions were only temporary. On 
the contrary, he would favor, in the case 
of the development of anything resem- 
bling a corner, having the directors of the 
Chamber of Commerce empowered to sit 
in judgment and fix a fair value on wheat 
which might be involved in manipulation. 


SALE OF THE PHOENIX MILL 

The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has prac- 
tically completed the purchase of the 
Phoenix mill, which is situated on the op- 
posite side of Third Avenue from the 
Pillsbury A mill, in southeast Minne- 
apolis. The price and other details have 
been agreed upon, and only verification 
of the title remains. 

The Phoenix mill is owned and operated 
by the Phoenix Mill Co., of which Gott- 
lieb Schober is president, Carl G. Schober 
vice-president, and Edward E. Schober 
secretary and treasurer. Carl and Ed- 
ward Schober have managed the business 
for a long time, G. Schober, the father, 
having retired and made his home at 
Ocean Beach, Cal. 

The Phoenix company also operates. a 
150-bbl mill at. Herman, Minn., it being 
under the management of William Scho- 
ber, another son and brother. This will 
be retained, and run as in the past. 

The Phoenix mill is one of the oldest on 
the Falls, Stamwitz & Schober were the 
builders. 

The Phoenix mill has a capacity ap- 
proximating 1,000 bbls. Being one of t 
old mills on the Falls, it has water-power 
rights which are unusually valuable. A 
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part of its power is owned outright, in- 
stead of being leased and paying a month- 
ly rental, as in the case of many of the 
mills. This was a consideration with the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., as was the loca- 
tion of the property. Being just across 
the street from the Pillsbury A, the Pills- 
bury company looked upon it as having 
certain strategic value. The addition of 
the Phoenix, as well as the 4,000-bb] mili 
which the Pillsbury company now has 
under construction adjacent to its A mill, 
will give that company a total capacity of 
about 30,000 bbls yong =" 

A slogan used by the Phoenix company 
in its advertising was “Next to the largest 
mill in the world.” The Pillsbury A for 
a long time enjoyed the distinction of 
being the largest mill under one roof in 
the world, and the Phoenix mill, being 
situated just across the street, took ad- 
vantage of the double meaning of the 
caption quoted, and it was much com- 
mented upon. 

It is not known what price was paid by 
the Pillsbury company for the Phoenix 
property. 

COUNTRY MOVEMENT OF WHEAT 

The country movement of wheat in the 
Northwest is very light. Aside from the 
natural shortage, farmers in many scc- 
tions are busy plowing and doing other 
work. Elevator men doubt that there will 
be any real movement, in the usual mean- 
ing of the word; the wheat is not in the 
country to move. 

The fact that plowing is being done 
early and under comparatively favorable 
conditions gives rise to the belief that an 
unusual acreage of wheat will be planted 
next spring in Minnesota and North and 
South Dakota. 

In Montana, where there was a good 
crop, rain and snow have greatly inter- 
fered with threshing, and that has pre- 
vented farmers from marketing their 
wheat. 

ANNUAL MEETINGS OF MILLING COMPANIES 

Two Minneapolis milling companies had 
their annual meetings today. The Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co. re-elected the old 
officers as follows: A. C. Loring, presi- 
dent; John S. and Charles S. Pillsbury, 
vice-presidents; Alfred F. Pillsbury, sec- 
retary-treasurer. These officers constitute 
the board of directors. 

At the meeting of stockholders of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
A. P. Walker was re-elected president; 
H. P. Gallaher, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager; H. E. Kent, secretary and 
treasurer; Joseph A. Knox, assistant sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer. Additional 
to these officers, the directors are F. L. 
Rodenwald, Joseph P. Lee and Isaac D. 
Bruyn. 

In the case of both companies the busi- 
ness for the year was reported as highly 
satisfactory. In fact, it is believed that 
not only was the showing for these 
two companies a very favorable one, but 
that mills of the Northwest generally did 
exceptionally well last year. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE ELECTION 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
has voted to increase the cost of member- 
ships to $7,500, and the annual dues from 
$70 to $100. 

William O. Timerman was elected 
president; C. A. Magnuson, first vice- 
president, and C. M. Case, second vice- 
president. A. C. Andrews, B. F. Ben- 
son, H. S. Helm, Asher Howard and J. 
H. MacMillan were re-elected directors. 
S. J. McCaull was elected to head the 
board of arbitration. 

OCEAN RATES LOWER 

Ocean carriers have arbitrarily re 
duced rates on flour to a more favorable 
basis: in relation to grain rates. A reduc- 
tion of 10c per 100 Ibs is reported today 

Oct. 6) to the basis of 50c, at New York. 

é ports affected are: Liverpool, Lon- 

don, Glasgow, Leith and Cardiff. 
LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

G. E. York, of the York Milling Co, 
Portage, Wis., was in the city Monday. 

Fred W. Homeyer, operating the 125- 
bbl mill at Eureka, S. D., was in Min- 
neapolis Oct. 9, looking for a head miller. 

The East Davenport (Iowa) Flour & 
Feed Co. has filed a voluntary petition 
in bankruptcy. Assets, $1,478.45; liabili- 
ties, $2,637.07. 

As indicating the light operation of in- 
terior mills this year compared with 1916, 

(Continued on page 109.) 
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NEWSPAPER GOSSIP HELPS SALES 

Many millers in the Southwest attrib- 
ute the present revival in flour-buying to 
the fact that every daily newspaper is 
filled with stories about high food prices 
and the probability of wheat selling at $2 
or more per bu. It is true that news- 
papers are filled with front-page stories 
to this effect, and it seems entirely likely 
that bakers and flour distributors are in- 
fluenced by this constant repetition of 
higher price prophecies. 

It is certain that, without any substan- 
tially greater show of market strength 
than has been displayed for several weeks 
past, last week brought a wave of buying 
of flour in the Southwest. Buyers who 
had insisted they would not touch flour at 
current prices simply abandoned their 
long-maintained attitude and came into 
the market for lots of substantial size. 
Some of them fought for price limits, 
but, where millers were firm in their atti- 
tude, they promptly yielded and took 
flour. 

Some millers say that, while the period 
of objection to higher bread and flour 
prices lasted, there was certain to be a 
certain restraint in the flour trade; but 
now that the necessity for higher bread 
cost is admitted, this restraint seems to 
be released. 





TRADE TREMENDOUSLY ACTIVE 
Trade in flour last week was the most 
active experience by southwestern millers 
in many months. On one or two days of 
easier spots in the market, buying quieted 
down a trifle, but in the main the week 
was one of the greatest activity. Many 
millers sold two or three times their ca- 
pacity, and toward the close of the period 
many of them were forced to restrict 
bookings for shipment before the first of 
the year. 

Eastern markets, which have all along 
bought sparingly and resisted prices, 
seemed to have been swept off their feet, 
and many larger buyers were in the mar- 
ket for exceptional quantities and not in 
position to quibble much about prices. 
Even New York, which has constantly 
been rebellious in regard to prices, yield- 
ed and bought generously. 

Sales there were made at prices ranging 
from the earliest transactions at $7.60@ 
7.70 upward to $8, and even higher. 
Around $7.75 there was an exceptional 
volume of trading, and Friday and Satur- 
day the trades at higher limits were in 
good volume. First patents sold up to 
$8.50. All other prices are for straights 
or 95 per cent flours, basis jute, including 
commission, 

Pittsburgh territory was also an active 
buyer, taking straights at $7.95@8, jute. 

Bakers throughout eastern states were 
in the market as well, and some mills 
found most of their sales went to the 
bakery trade, 

_In the main, prices were about 25@30c 
higher on the week, and today a general 
basis is around $7.25@7.35 net, jute, Kan- 
sas City, for standard straights; patents, 
20@25c more. For. cotton sack trade, 
however, strong mills are basing on about 
$8 cotton quarter sacks, Kansas City, 
$8.20 delivered in Iowa and Missouri. 

* *# 


Clears are also in better tone, but prices 
‘at 56.60@6.90, jute, for fancy first clears 
—are still regarded as at too great a dif- 
ferential under straights. Prices named 
are top limits, and much clear is selling 
at a lower basis, 
* 


Millfeeds are tremendously active, with 


demand for far more than the current 
production. Buying is from all sections. 
Bran readily commands $1.12 here and 
interior mills are getting an even higher 
price for direct shipment locally and to 
the South. 
KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 71,100 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
SE Wo Ee die st cvees 66,700 94 
Week previous ............ 63,800 89 
pO a Re eee ere re 54,800 78 
Two years ago .........5-% 62,700 95 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
The output of 65 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Kansas and Oklahoma, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 
Flour Percent- 


Weekly output age ac- 
capacity forweek tivity 
Last week ...... 258,720 254,809 98 
Week previous... 267,120 262,497 98 
. g-.)|—lU eee 258,900 210,073 81 
Two years ago... 262,830 230,127 88 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 9,350 bbls last week, 10,717 the week 
previous, 3,900 a year ago, and 16,486 two 
years ago. 

Out of 65 mills reporting 49 reported 
domestic business good, 8 fair, and 3 slow 
and quiet. 

A BIG BAKERY SALE 

It was reported here Saturday that a 
large Chicago bakery concern had pur- 
chased the previous day a lot of 78,000 
bbls of southwestern flour. The reported 
price paid was $7.20, jute, Chicago. Other 
milling concerns had bids in at $7.20, bulk. 
The flour was for October-November 
shipment, and it is understood the same 
buyer is in the market for a practically 
like amount for the following three 
months. 


WHEAT AND PROSPERITY 


L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
Lee-Warren Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, 
who was here briefly last week, says it is 
hardly possible to imagine a district more 
prosperous than that part of Kansas. 
Farmers, having had a taste of $1.50 
wheat, are now less interested and are in 
no haste whatever to bring it to market. 
Mr. Gottschick says there is every pros- 
pect of plenty of wheat next spring. 

Meanwhile, another great wheat acreage 
is assured, and this will be even greater 
if the usual autumn rains come soon. 
Just now the soil is dry, and high winds 
make seeding conditions unfavorable. 
But, says Mr. Gottschick, a big acreage 
is certain. Incidentally, he adds, this 
year’s crop has encouraged farmers and 
town people of Saline County to buy 
1,000 motor-cars this year. 


DEATH OF MR. ROOT 


The death of James L. Root, briefly 
reported in last week’s issue of The 
Northwestern Miller, came as a great 
shock to the scores of members of the 
Board of Trade and to millers and grain 
men in surrounding territory who regard- 
ed him as a friend. He had for many 
= been one of the most —— mem- 

rs of the Kansas City Exchange. Al- 
ways a hard worker, he had built up an 
excellent business and had enjoyéd espe- 
cial prosperity in the past few years. 

Associated with Mr. Root in business 
was F.. L. Ferguson, who, it is understood, 
will continue the enterprise. 

Mr. Root is survived by his wife and 
one son. 

THE PORTABLE ELEVATOR QUESTION 

The Corporation Commission of Okla- 
homa was recently called upon to pass 
upon the right of a portable grain eleva- 
tor to occupy space on the railway right 


of way. A portable loading machine was 
installed at Custer, and the Frisco Rail- 
way undertook to oust it from railway 
property, the resulting proceedings going 
to the Corporation Commission. Detid- 
ing in the specific case, that body sus- 
tained the railway, but the commission 
further expressed itself as believing that 
the portable elevator was a valuable de- 
vice and should be accommodated by the 
railways when the rights of shippers and 
the needs of railway operation were not 
interfered with. 

The portable elevator is a gas-operated 
apparatus, installed in connection with a 
small bin or two, the idea being that it 
may be operated in the season of big 
wheat movement and set aside without 
overhead expense in dull seasons. 


NOTES | 

John F. Enns, of the Enns Milling Co., 
Inman, Kansas, was in town Saturday. 
He says farmers are delivering wheat 
quite freely at $1.54, but that many of 
them are now looking for $2 wheat and 
are holding back much of it. 

The Kaw Milling Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
has begun the manufacture of a line of 
carton goods. Its leader is to-be sold 
under the trade name of Life o’ Wheat, 
and is a germ middlings breakfast food. 
J. B. Nicholson, manager of the company, 
is giving personal attention to the new 
line. H. L. Graham is in direct charge 
of the cereal department. 

H. Work, president of the Ellsworth 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., who spent 
a part of the week in town, says that, 
while there is a good movement of wheat 
in the country, so many farmers are hold- 
ing a part of their crop for still higher 
prices that he anticipates no danger of a 
spring shortage. He finds flour trade 
very good, with a much improved trade in 
the East. 

A miller last week commented on the 
circumstance that his September ship- 
ments included flour sold on the basis of 
84c wheat, and other cars, going out on 
almost the same day, based on $1.55 
wheat. The .lower-priced flour was, of 
course, sold in the summer before the be- 
ginning of the big advance. The maxi- 
mum range in prices entered on invoices 
in the month was more than $3 per bbl. 

Karl E. Humphrey, of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., spent a part 
of last week in town. He says the new 
mill, started a month ago, is doing capital 
work, and is gratified to find that the in- 
creased flour-making capacity came just 
in time for such splendid trade conditions 
as those now prevailing. Business in flour 
is, he says, excellent, not only in local 
territory but in the East and the South- 
west, 


WICHITA 

Regarding trade conditions at Wichita, 
the J. R. Harold Grain Co. writes: Higher 
futures gave strength to the flour market. 
Sales to the East were increased, but 
buyers there seemed to cling to their atti- 
tude of conservatism. Lower grades of 
flour showed marked improvement on the 
week. Millfeed was active, with con- 
tinued advance in prices. 

Cash wheat continued to show decided 
strength. Demand was particularly good 
from mills in the Northwest, while local 
and eastern millers took fair quantities. 
Choice milling grades were constantly in 
demand, but lower grades were less 
wanted and sold at an increased discount. 
Receipts were 330 cars. Representative 
prices were No. 2 hard at $1.5714@1.65 
and No. 8 hard at $1.56@1.64, basis Mis- 
souri River. 

Wheat-seeding is practically finished in 
some localities. The acreage will show a 
substantial increase. The early sown 
wheat is up, and shows a good stand with 
a healthy appearance. 


OKLAHOMA 

Big farm deliveries for the week were 
the noticeable thing in the Oklahoma mar- 
ket. Wheat had struck $1.50 to the farm- 
er twice, and when it reached it again 
they all unloaded. Small country points 
have taken as high as 17,000 bus a day, 
while the average country receipts of one 
line of 20 elevators were less than 4,000 a 
day for all 20 points. 

Flour sales have also been very heavy. 
Prompt delivery orders were few, but 
future sales were plentiful. Bakers were 
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heavy buyers, even at the top, and many 
dealers who have held off took 60-day 
deliveries. 

Aside from the fact that moisture 
would benefit the wheat plant, favorable 
weather has prevailed in the state. Tem- 

eratures have been above normal. Wheat 
$ growing well, but the wheat belt of the 
state has fad but one inch of rain in four 
months. 

New corn is on the market and being 
ground into chop at $1.65, delivered in 
the state, in 100-lb sacks. Feed is higher, 
with shorts at $1.60 and mill-run bran 
$1.35. The top price for patents in the 
state in 1%4-bbl sacks was $8.20. 





NASHVILLE 


NasHvitte, Tenn., Oct. 9.—Notwith- 
standing a somewhat unsettled feeling in 
the flour market last week, sales made by 
southeastern mills were of fair volume. 
As a matter of fact, business was better 
than a majority of the mills had been ex- 
pecting. It now seems to be recognized 
that flour is in strong position at the high 
level that has been prevailing. 

There was a poet range in prices, but 
the majority of the mills were able to 
secure business on a remunerative basis. 
In many parts of the southeastern terri- 
tory consumers are paying above $10 bbl 
for flour, but this seems to cause little 
diminution in the consumptive demand. 
Bakers have been raising the price of 
bread, as they were receiving practically 
no profit at the old figures. 

Prices at the close were age reece as 
follows: best or short soft winter wheat 
patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $7.90 
@8.30; standard or regular patents, $7.55 
@7.65; long patents, 15c under standard; 
low-grades, 30@50c under standard. 

Minnesota and Kansas City flours were 
without feature, except the steady hard- 
ening of price, and hand-to-mouth buying. 
Quotations: spring wheat patents, cotton 
or jute, delivered Nashville, $8.50@8.75; 
hard winter wheat patents, $7.75@8. 


Considerable wheat was bought during 
the week by southeastern mills, the buy- 
ing being from Cincinnati on the east to 
The mills 
are still inclined to limit their purchases 
to actual necessities, but are keeping suf- 
ficient stocks to take care of advance re- 
quirements. No. 2 red wheat was quoted 
at $1.65@1.67. 

There was a more active demand for 
feed, and mills disposed of their output 
of bran at an advance of 50c@$1 ton. 
Practically all mills are behind with orders 
for standard middlings. Quotations: soft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. 


Ohio River, $23.50@24.50; shorts or 
standard middlings, $30@31. 
OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a ca- 

acity of 143,040 bbls, showed an output 
ast week of 103,456, or 72.3 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 91,795 bbls 
and 64.8 per cent of capacity the preced- 
ing week, 71.8 the same week in 1915, 67.1 
in 1914, 65.3 in 1913 and 62.1 in 1912. 


Stocks, with comparison, as reported 
through the Nashville Grain Exchange: 


Sept. 30 Oct. 6 
Flour, bbls ..........eee08 48,800 48,800 
WERE, “DUS wc ccccssccccece 763,500 766,000 
COR: DUR secs cicrccccccess 25,750 27,000 
Gete, DUB cecsccccccccccess 705,800 681,000 


Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 136 cars. 
NOTES 


W. A. Carver contemplates installing a 
corn mill at Rougemont, N. C. 

T. S. Blish, of the Blish Milling Co., 
Seymour, Ind., was in Nashville several 
days last week. 

Kentucky farmers are reported not dis- 
couraged by the short yield of wheat this 
year, and plan for a large acreage in 1917. 

E. M. Kelly, president, and Henry 
Reynolds, superintendent, of the Liberty 
Mills, Nashville, were in St. Louis last 
week, 

The J. F. Weinman Milling Co., Little 
Rock, Ark., announces plans for a corn 
mill, grain elevator and warehouse, in- 
creasing the daily output of meal from 
250 to 500 bbls, and doubling the output 
of feed. Cost of improvements, $40,000 

Joun Lerrrr. 
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The flour output of the Chicago mills 
for the week ending Oct. 7 was estimated 
at 20,225 bbls, or 69 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 19,750, or 67 per cent, a 
week ago, 23,250, or 89 per cent, in 1915, 
and 18,500, or 62 per cent, in 1914. 

Millers in most sections, including the 
Pacific Coast, have marked up their prices 
fully 20c bbl on all products, from low- 
grades to patents. Minneapolis mill 
brands to the retail trade show a gain of 
20c over the range of a week ago. One 
feature that stands out prominently is 
that every order carries with it directions 
for immediate shipment. Stocks of flour 
are so low that the outlook is favorable 
for a good business in the near future. 

To offer a close range on flour coming 
from mills in the Dakotas, which have 
had connections in this market for years, 
yet are almost without raw material, is a 
problem. Late in the week many mills in 
that section were forced to ask as high as 
$8.65@8.80, jute, for their patent. They 
could not contract for round lots and, 
where bids were made, an acceptance was 
desired at once. There were some mills 
in Minnesota offered patents at 20@35c 
less per bbl, jute. 

The main buying continues to be from 
mills in the Southwest. Their flour is 
liked, and prices are better than those of 
spring wheat mills, due to the lower cost 
of wheat. There are bearish buyers of 
flour to be used for bread-making. Many 
of them claim that their position is based 
more on the demand than the supply of 
flour. 

A variety of flour prices are being 
named by the mills in the soft wheat 
states. ‘Those in Indiana and Michigan 
appear to be able to quote lower than the 
mills in the lower half of Illinois. It is 
especially noticeable that there is no 
cheap flour coming here, or to be pur- 
chased by local buyers, destined to other 
markets. 

A SHIFTING OF MILL ACCOUNTS 

Mills in the Southwest have no difficulty 
in obtaining connections for their ac- 
counts in this territory on this season’s 
crop. Mills in Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
Nebraska are finding this a desirable mar- 
ket for many of their grades, mainly 95 
per cent patents. There is, in turn, a 
daily call for mills by brokers and mid- 
dlemen who want to take on one or two 
good accounts, owing to the light offer- 
ings of flour from North and South Da- 
kota and Minnesota. 

While a few mills in the Southwest a 
year ago refused Chicago inspection on 
flour and met with more or less trouble, 
due primarily to the condition of the 
wheat, yet many of them now consent to 
the Chicago methods of flour-buying and 
are satisfied with the trade they are ob- 
taining. 

EXPORT TRADE HEAVY 

Export business in wheat in all posi- 
tions last week was unusually large, a 
large percentage being American win- 
ters. Sales in all positions exceeded 
5,000,000 bus. Export sales of corn were 
the largest of the season, aggregating 
over 3,000,000 bus, mostly for quick ship- 
ment. It is understood that the British 
Commission has changed its ruling and, 
instead of requiring boats to load 75 per 
cent of their cargoes with wheat, will per- 
mit 50 per cent each of wheat and corn. 


THE PAPER SACK TRADE 

A few months ago there was consider- 
able agitation locally by women’s leagues 
and clubs as to the use of paper flour 
sacks, they claiming that such packages 


were more sanitary than cotton. The rep- 
resentatives of the four Minneapolis mills 
whose products find a greater sale in 
Chicago to the housewife, through the 
retail grocers, than all the other brands 
put together, were asked to try and in- 
crease their bookings of flour in paper. 

Since Jan. 1, judging by a canvass of 
the mill offices and the larger retailers of 
flour, it is doubtful if the bookings in 
paper show an increase over a year ago 
equal to five cars. In other words, the 
flour wanted for home use is deemed more 
desirable in cotton than in any other 
package. 

TO PURCHASE FOREIGN SUPPLIES 

Early last June the Compagnie de De- 
velopment Commercial for France and 
Belgium, with headquarters at 155 North 
Street, Chicago, was incorporated under 
the laws of this state, with a capital stock 
of $10,000. Henry E. Aerts is the com- 
mercial agent. This organization is for 
the purpose of buying supplies for both 
Belgium and France, and it is understood 
will be in the market shortly for round 
lots of wheat and flour. 

It is said to be indorsed by the Belgian 
government, and likewise by the various 
consuls of this country. A nominal com- 
mission is asked by the organization for 
its fee in connection with such contracts 
as are entered into. Most of its pur- 
chases, of both wheat and flour, will no 
doubt be routed via New Orleans. 


NOTES 

Thursday, Oct. 12, Columbus Day, will 
be observed as a legal holiday by the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. 

Fire damaged the Northwestern Malt 
& Grain Co.’s West Side plant, Saturday 
afternoon, about $25,000. 

On account of the advance in the price 
of cotton bags of late, several of the mills 
quoting flour in this market are asking 
5c bbl more on the cotton basis than for 
jutes. ° 

Charles H. Zimmerman, Chicago repre- 
sentative of the Bay State Milling Co., 
Winona, Minn., has been confined to his 
home for several days with inflammatory 
rheumatism. 

Theodore B. Tholl, secretary of the 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., after a 
few days in Chicago, left for points in 
Illinois. He said he was satisfied with 
business, especially to the eastern markets. 

J. Ralph Pickell, secretary of the Coun- 
cil of Grain Exchanges, and who has been 
prominent as a writer on grain topics, is 
now with the J. Rosenbaum Grain Co. in 
a line of work this organization is to carry 
out. 

It is reported that the Litchfield (Ill.) 
Flour Mills will incorporate as the Acme 
Milling Co. C. B. Munday, at the head 
of the company, for years was connected 
with the La Salle Street Trust & Savings 
Bank, Chicago. 

Demand for cash wheat continues ac- 
tive. Premiums hold, and there were bids 
of lc over December for No. 2 hard, but 
cars are not available. It costs about %,c 
per bu more to ship to the seaboard lake- 
and-rail than all-rail. 

There bids fair to be more students 
take the course of milling and baking 
technology at the schools in Chicago dur- 
ing the fall and winter months than ever 
before. Several millers’ sons have made 
application to the schools, some coming 
from the extreme southern states. 

Wheat prices are nearly as high as 
they were in the first week in February, 
1915. At that time May sold at $1.67. 
Prices are so high that many professional 
traders who have been ve ullish, and 
who still talk $1.75 and "ke wheat, are 
becoming uneasy, and are reducing their 
market commitments. 

Argentine crop news has been the fea- 


ture of the wheat market the past week, 
and is expected to be until more definite 
information is known in regard to the 
crop. There has been an advance here to 
the highest of the season, December cross- 
ing $1.60. Speculators in Argentina have 
been large buyers of wheat and corn fu- 
tures here of late. ¢ 

Bull leaders in the wheat trade say that 
conditions are making prices, and the 
are not at all alarmed at the high level. 
Short selling of futures at the present 
discounts gives the bull the advantage. 
Trading in July wheat has started, and 
some of the professionals are selling it 
and buying May. The discount on July 
has ranged 19@221,c under the May. 

A liberal percentage of the wheat re- 
ceipts in Chicago are of hard winter 
billed through from Kansas City, des- 
tined to eastern mills, shipments from 
here being by lake. Mills are also taking 
some Chicago hard winter, as it can be 
had on better terms than the new crop. 
Practically all the hard winter stored here 
is of the old crop. There were deliveries 
of 150,000 bus No. 2 hard winter on Oc- 
tober sales during the week. 

The speculative wheat market was badly 
strained Friday. Peace rumors from New 
York led to a selling movement and a 
break of over 3c. Argentine and Euro- 
pean traders who sold out on the advance 
were large buyers Saturday, to take back 
most of their wheat. A report comes from 
New York that the allied governments 
will discontinue reporting purchases. The 
British and Dutch governments bought 
2,000,000 bus cash corn here and at the 
Atlantic seaboard during the week. 





WISCONSIN 

MitwavuKee, Wis., Oct. 9.—The flour 
production last week of the Milwaukee 
mills, with a capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 
9,600, representing 84 per cent of capac- 
ity. The previous week, mills with a 
capacity of 24,600 turned out 10,000, or 
40 per cent; a year ago, mills with a 
capacity of 24,600 turned out 24,000, or 
94 per cent. 

Flour trade was rather slow, as mill- 
ers say that buyers have not become ac- 
customed to the higher prices. Dealers 
who needed flour for immediate shipment 
were practically the only ones in the mar- 
ket. Mills have considerable flour booked 
ahead, and were able to ship out the 
week’s output. Stocks in buyers’ hands 
are small. 

Choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent were quoted at $9.35@9.45, 
and straight at $8.80@8.95, wood. 

The demand for clears was brisk, and 
mills are well sold ahead, with plenty of 
loading orders on hand. Prices were 
quoted at $8.05@8.15, jute. Millers had 
no difficulty in placing all they had to 
offer. 

There was a good demand for rye flour. 
Prices were held firm, pure being quoted 
at $6.30@6.50, wood, with country blends 
offered at $5.90 for dark and $6 for white, 
in jute. Bakers bought freely, and all 
have fair stocks on hand. There was good 
inquiry from the East and the South- 
west. 

Kansas straight firm at $7.50@7.75, 
cotton. Jobbers reported good trade, 
and have been buying quite freely of late. 
Large bakeries and small shops were in 
the market, and a satisfactory business 
was done. 

There was a fair demand for corn 
meals, prices ranging $2.20@2.30 for 
both yellow and white in 100-lb cotton 
sacks. ‘There was a moderate inquiry 
from the South for white. 

Millers bought freely of all choice mill- 
ing wheat. Stocks on hand are liberal, 
and shippers took care of off-grades. Top 
price for No. 1 northern, $1.72. 

* *# 

Millfeed was strong and higher, bran 
showing an advance of 50c and middlings 
$1 ton. Shippers reported trade rather 
light. There was a d demand in 
mixed cars with flour, but straight car- 
load business was slow. Gluten feed ad- 
vanced $2 ton. Millers reported an excel- 
lent demand for hominy feed, and are 
well sold ahead. The export demand for 
cake is keeping oil meal very firm, and 
crushers obtain as much for cake as they 
usually get for meal. Shippers reported 
offerings from northwestern country mills 
rather light. There was some improve- 
ment in eastern demand, but trade was 
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not good. Transit feed at eastern junc- 
tion points sold fairly well. 

The state trade in millfeed was good, 
especially in mixed cars. Country dealers 
have light stocks, and are not buying at 
present for future delivery. Fancy 
screenings were in good demand. , 


NOTES 

John P. Schneider, of Merton, Wis., has 
installed new machinery in his mill. 

The Buchman feed mill at Shiocton has 
been purchased. by F. R. Greenwalt. 

The Knauf & Tesch Co., Chilton, Wis, 
is building an addition to its elevator. 

The American Malting Co., Watertown, 
has resumed operations, having recently 
overhauled the plant. 

Stewart Hyde, of the Charles A. 
Krause Milling Co., has returned from 
an eastern business trip. 

Car receipts of grain for the week: 
wheat, 332; corn, 118; oats, 556; barley, 
590; rye, 117; flaxseed, 2. 

Grain in store in Milwaukee: wheat, 
84,262 bus; corn, 51,274; oats, 1,083,722; 
barley, 279,916; rye, 60,980. 

Flour stocks in Milwaukee on Oct. | 
were 56,292 bbls, compared with 78,860 
on Sept. 1 and 80,605 Oct. 1, 1915. 

William Arndt, of the Augusta (Wis.) 
Milling Co., has retired from the firm and 
William Bethke is now sole owner. 

The Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual meeting in 
Milwaukee on Oct. 10-12. A movement 
to introduce greater efficiency in the bak- 
ery business will be started at the conven- 
tion. 

Grain rates to Milwaukee have been re- 
duced Ic per 100 lbs. According to a de- 
cree by the Minnesota courts the Chicago 
& North Western Railway Co. must pub- 
lish and put into effect rates on flaxseed 
and grain from all points on its line in 
Minnesota to Minneapolis, based on sin- 
gle-line distance tariff rate. This has 
brought about a reduction of Ic per 100 
Ibs in rates to Minneapolis, and to keep 
Milwaukee on a relative competitive basis 
a similar reduction has been made to this 
market. 

H. N. Wiutson. 





Charles N. Rogers Honored 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—Twenty-five 
years ago, in 1891, Charles N. Rogers, 
now eastern representative of the North- 
western Consolidated Milling Co. and of 
the Southwestern Milling Co., entered the 
employ of E. J. Bliss, who at that time 
was the representative of the Consolidated 
in this section. Upon the death of Mr. 
Bliss, George A. Allison, who was asso- 
ciated with Mr. Bliss, was advanced to 
the vacant position, and Mr. Rogers was 
given more responsibility with the com- 
pany in the Boston office. A few years 
later Mr. Allison died, and Mr. Rogers 
was given the position of eastern repre- 
sentative, which he holds at the present 
time. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Mr. 
Rogers’ entrance into the flour business 
came Oct. 2. His friends and associates 
in the business planned a pleasant sur- 
prise for him, all the more appreciated 
because it was totally unexpected. Upon 
his arrival at his office, Mr.“Rogers found 
it filled with flowers, sent by his many 
friends in the trade. In addition, he 
found many letters of congratulation 
from friends in other cities. The office 
force also presented him with a patent 
leather suitcase as an expression of their 
good wishes. 

“Charlie” Rogers, as he is affectionate- 
ly called by his friends in the trade, is 
widely known, not only in the New [’ng- 
land flour trade, but also in New York 
state. He was, therefore, kept busy re- 
ceiving congratulations all day. 

Louis W. DePass. 





United States Visible Supply of Wheat 

The following table shows the visible sup* 
ply of wheat in the United States on Sept. 
30, 1916, with comparisons (000’s omitted): 


Year Bus Year Bus 
Re 57,418 1905.......+.: 17,898 
Sebi heehee 15,900 1904.........- th 
TT eer 51,586 1908........-- ap 
LOEB is csssiccns 52,061 1902.....+.-++ 2 myo 
LS ere $2,688 1901........-- ote 
| RES > 52,709 1900........-- 55,408 
eee a $4,967 1899........-- ett 
er 19,442 1898.......++- 11,38 
SUGR a) sesakent $4,281 1897.........- 2 1 as 
BOOT. Seis csccie 43,750 1896.......+-- 50 
2908.10. veicee $3,852 1896.......--- 41, 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,800 
bbls, was 25,080, or 61 per cent of capac- 
ity, last week, against 32,070, or 78 per 
cent, the previous week, and 22,476, or 55 
per cent, a year ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 63,700, or 111 per cent of capac- 
ity, against 41,340, or 72 per cent, the 
previous week, and 38,403, or 75 per cent, 
a year ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 


Rapidly advancing flour prices through- 
out last week caused buyers to be entirely 
at sea as to filling future requirements. 
A good trade was had by port mills in 
soft wheat flours in coast territory and 
with California, but almost entirely in 
small lots for immediate needs. Port 
mills generally advanced flour 20c bbl, 
quoting blue-stem family patent (short 
patent) at $7 in 49’s, with bakers in 98’s 
at $6.90 bbl. Some round lots of cut-offs 
were sold to the East and Southeast at 
$5.50@5.60 f.0.b. cars, but since then they 
have been advanced to $6. 

Eastern Washington mills have all the 
demand they can take care of from the 
East and Southeast. They are now gen- 
erally grinding new-crop flour, which is 
giving most satisfactory results. Ruling 
quotations at the week-end were: blue- 
stem short patent in 49’s, $6.90@7 bbl; 95 
per cent patent in 24’s, $6.25; club 
straights in 98’s, $6; blue-stem cut-off in 
98's, $5.90@6,—-all f.0.b. cars. 

Bakers are making practically no book- 
ings, excepting for immediate require- 
ments, of hard wheat flours. Dakota pat- 
ents were advanced 40c bbl, and Montana 
patents 20c. The ruling quotations the 
latter part of the week were: Dakota first 
patent, $9.25@9.75 bbl; second patent, 
$8.95@9.45. Montana first patent ruled 
at $8.70@8.85, and second patent at $8.25 
@840. Kansas patent was offered at 
$8.25. 

Millfeed was weaker, at $21@22 ton for 
bran and $25 for shorts. 

Barley prices ranged at strong ad- 
vances, white barley selling at $37.50 and 
blue barley at $35.50 ton, f.o.b. cars. No. 
* loats were quoted round $29 ton, coast. 


WHEAT HARVEST COMPLETED 


Threshing has been completed in most 
sections of Washington and Oregon under 
continued ideal weather conditions. In 
Montana, intermittent rains have some- 
what delayed threshing. 


SEEDING DELAYED 


Early-sown fall wheat has made good 
growth in Washington, though the area is 
limited on account of the soil having been 
too dry for seeding, and in many sec- 
tions fall plowing is delayed for the same 
reason. 


MUST TAKE WHEAT—CANNOT SELL FLOUR 


A committee has been appointed by the 
grain and feed department of the Seattle 
Merchants’ Exchange with a view to 
changing the antiquated rules now in 
force as to the grades of wheat deliver- 
able under contract. Under the present 
tules any grade of wheat is deliverable, 
subject to allowances for dockage. 

This rule recently resulted in a very 
anomalous situation, a grade of wheat 
‘aving been tendered to a miller which 
was absolutely worthless for milling, but 
which had to be accepted under the rule, 
while at the same time the state pure food 
Commissioner, on being asked for a ruling, 
stated that the mill would be subject to 


fine under the state laws if it offered 
flour made from the wheat for sale. The 
recently appointed committee will seek to 
obtain legislation authorizing the enact- 
ment of rules such as prevail on eastern 
markets. 


WHEAT AND FLOUR SHIPMENTS 


Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma in September for two years by 
water, were, in barrels: 








To— 1916 1915 
GREENE savverevéccenecense 32,060 72,000 
ee WPT OTEL TTL 64,937 54,509 
South America .........+. 22,696 40,357 

119,693 167,066 


Wheat shipments by water from Seat- 
tle and Tacoma during September for 
two years were, in bushels: 

To— 








MOGTOOD. se ccccccccccecneses § o0se6 298,795 
CORTOPOIR vs ccsccccscccese 99,805 291,667 
South America ........+++- 77,805 54,402 
QREORE cecccccsccccssoscoee ssesie 12,922 
AMUBTTOANR .crccccccsccsscoces ecsvece 203,638 

177,608 861,424 


NOTES 


The Cheney (Wash.) Union Warehouse 
Co. has completed the foundation for a 
bulk-grain elevator. 

The Seattle Merchants’ Exchange will 
move on Dec. 1 to the new building being 
erected by the Arctic Club. 

The Charles H. Lilly Co., of Seattle, 
has purchased the W. W. Robinson grain 
warehouse at Ellensburg, Wash. 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., New York, was in Seattle and Port- 
land last week, on the way to San Fran- 
cisco. 

C. F. Pride, secretary and treasurer of 
the Hamilton (Mont.) Cereal & Flour 
Mill Co. was in Seattle, Tacoma and 
Portland last week. 

The Port of Seattle Commission has 
taken out a building permit for the base- 
ment of the 500,000-bu addition to its 
present 500,000-bu grain elevator. 

A heavy movement of grain continues 
from central Washington points to east- 
ern and southeastern territory. Consider- 
able trouble is being experienced, how- 
ever, in obtaining cars. 

Total shipments wheat and flour, in 
bushels, July 1-Oct. 1, from Seattle, Port- 
land and Tacoma, were 3,083,370 bus, 
against 8,011,350 for the same period in 
1915, 8,071,145 in 1914 and 9,245,990 in 
1913. : 

An official settlement of the longshore- 
men’s strike at Seattle, Tacoma and all 
other Puget Sound ports has been made, 
the strikers having finally accepted the 
terms of the Water Front Employers’ 
Union. 

Flour shipments from Seattle and Ta- 
coma, July 1-Oct. 1, to the Orient were 
76,665 bbls, against 154,570 for the same 
period in 1915; to South America 71,046, 
against 134,486; to Europe 11,384, (via 
Panama Canal), against 2,000. 

H. N. Stockett, secretary of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, Great 
Falls, Mont., states that the corn crop 
has been harvested with little loss from 
frost, and that the quality of the corn is 
equal to that grown in any part of the 
United States. 

Oriental freights are firmly held at $15 
short ton for flour, on account of the 
heavy offerings of general freight. For 
the nine months of this year ended Sept. 
30, the foreign trade of the Washington 
customs district totaled 3284,689,959, 
against $184,110,327 for the San Francisco 
customs district. 

Elevators to be built in Montana: one 
of 30,000 bus capacity at Lothair, by the 
Equity Co-operative Association; at Co- 
lumbus, by the Columbus Farmers’ Ele- 
vator Co; at Poplar, a 40,000-bu one by 
the Farmers’ Equity Elevator Co. The 


Coffee Creek (Mont.) Elevator Co. and 
the Denton (Mont.) Elevator Co. have 
recently been incorporated. 

Eastern buyers were again in the mar- 
ket last week for Pacific Coast wheat, 
representatives for eastern grain houses 
buying both from dealers and directly 
from growers. As high as $1.30 bu was 
paid growers for blue-stem. The ruling 
quotation on club was $1.25 bu; forty- 
fold, $1.27; Turkey red, $1.32; red Rus- 
sian, $1.23,—all f.o.b. cars, country points. 





CALIFORNIA 


San Francrsco, Car. Oct. 9.—The 
hesitancy shown by jobbers and bakers 
for several weeks toward buying flour 
at prevailing prices, due to a lack of 
confidence in high prices, is slowly being 
supplanted by a feeling that -low-priced 
flour for this. season is not to be ex- 
pected, and though some of the larger 
bakers still have ample stocks to Jan. 1, 
a better demand from the rank and file 
of buyers was generally experienced last 
week, 

Sales were generally confined to 
prompt and not later than 60-day ship- 
ments, for lots ranging from one car to 
1,000 bbls, with mills generally not in- 
terested in booking beyond 90 days’ 
shipment. 

Eastern mills were forced to advance 
prices in sympathy with the upward 
trend of wheat, the closing prices being 
at the top point for this season. Kansas 
first patents were offered at $8.60@8.75 
bbl; Dakota first patents, $9.25@9.50; 
Montana first patents, $8.40@8.60,—98’s, 
cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

A few large sales of northern cut-off 
flour were reported, amounts ranging 
from 3,000 to 4,000 bbls, for macaroni 
purposes, at $6.20@6.30 bbl, 98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

Pacific Coast flours from Washington 
and Oregon were advanced. Blue-stem 
patents ranged $6.80@7 bbl; Oregon 
valley flour, $6.25@6.50,—delivered San 
Francisco. 

The demand for millfeed kept pace 
with offerings, which were quite plentiful 
from the north, particularly bran. Prices 
were unchanged from the previous week. 
White bran, $24.50@25, per ton; shorts, 
$27@28; middlings, $34@35; red bran, 
$24.50; low-grade, or red dog, is scarce, 
with buyers offering $37.50@38 ton. 


* * 


Receipts of flour at San Francisco 
from Washington and Oregon for Octo- 
ber, 336,372 14,-sacks; wheat, 118,962 ctls; 
oats, 61,015 ctls. 





OREGON 


Porttanp, Orecon, Oct. 9.—Two 20c 
advances in flour prices in the past week 
have put the Portland market on the 
basis of $7 for patents, or within 20c of 
the record price of last year. The mar- 
ket is very strong, and millers look for 
higher quotations. Straights are quoted 
at $6.40@6.80, exports at $6.40, valleys 
at $6.40, whole wheat at $7.20 and gra- 
ham at $7. Bakers 98’s range $6.80@ 
8.40. All cereal lines were also moved 
up. Pancake flour is listed at $8.20 and 
pastry flour at $8 bbl. Local and eastern 
trade is reported of fair proportions. 

The millfeed market is easy, with large 


stocks. Bran is quoted at $22 and shorts 
at $24 ton. Rolled barley is held at 
$35@36. 


Wheat-buying last week was on a 
larger scale. The market followed the 
Chicago rise, and the advance brought 
out freer offerings by farmers. The busi- 
ness was for eastern and export account. 
At the Merchants’ Exchange, Friday, 
October wheat bids were: blue-stem, 
$1.38; forty-fold, $1.35; club, $1.31; fife, 
$1.32; red , Sere By $1.27. 

Feed barley is fairly firm at $33.50. 
In the country, brewing barley is in 
strong demand at up to $35 f.o.b. There 
is a moderate inquiry for oats, and the 
market is steady at $28.25 ton. 


NOTES 

Among the wheat deals just reported 
by Portland exporters was the sale of 
100,000 bus to be forwarded to Chili. 

A call has been issued by the grain 
standard committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce, M. H. Houser, chairman, to 
meet on Oct. 12 to fix standards for the 
1916 wheat, barley and oats crops. 

Local receipts in the past month were 
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1,946,000 bus wheat, against 4,566,000 in 
September last year; 213,200 bbls flour, 
against 90,000 last year; 14,350 tons oats, 
against 9,650 in the same month of 1915. 


Wheat shipments last month were 128,- 
786 bus to California, against 1,424,001 
in September, 1915. For the year to 
date, shipments have been 288,170 bus, 
all to California, against 3,216,751 in the 
same period last year to domestic and 
foreign ports. 


Flour shipments by water from Port- 
land in September were 43,366 bbls to 
California. In the same month last year 
Portland shipped 74,179 bbls, half to 
California and the remainder to South 
America and Atlantic ports. California 
has taken all the flour shipped by water 
for the season to date, 129,453 bbls. This 
compares with shipments in the same 
period last year of 113,651 bbls to Cali- 
fornia, 76,610 to South America and 
24,077 to Atlantic ports. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





Farm Loan Board Tour 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Oct. 9.—The Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board has announced its 
itinerary for the second tour about the 
country to gather information for its 
guidance in locating the 12 farm loan 
banks created under the recent act. After 
three hearings this month near Washing- 
ton, the board will start about Nov. 15 on 
its southern tour, and hold hearings in 
the Atlantic and Gulf states, proceeding 
as far as Arizona. Returning, it will 
visit points in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Ten- 
nessee, and West Virginia, which will 
complete the canvass of the entire country. 


SYSTEM OF ASSOCIATIONS 


The board is being deluged with re- 
quests from farmers for organization of 
the Farm Loan Associations. This aspect 
of the application of the new law is one 
of the most interesting presented to the 
board, and from the large number of ap- 
plications, assurance is given of the ap- 
preciation by the farming communities 
of the opportunities offered them to 
organize in small groups under a charter, 
and to obtain loans as a group rather 
than as individuals. ‘The law provides 
that not less than 10 farmers may unite 
to form a National Farm Loan Associa- 
tion. If more than 10 unite for this pur- 
pose, it is considered so much the better. 

A recent bulletin of the Farm Loan 
Bureau sets forth the convenient pro- 
cedure for these associations, and by way 
of example presupposes a group of 10 
farmers, all close neighbors, and knowing 
each other well. They all want to borrow 
money on farm mortgages, at 4, 5, or 6 
per cent, and for periods of 5, 10, 20, or 
perhaps 40, years. They want to pay off 
their mortgages a little at a time. 

These 10 or more farmers may call a 
meeting at any convenient place, and 
when together discuss the plan infor- 
mally, and decide to form this association. 
In drawing up articles of association, they 
may follow a prescribed form arranged 
by the land bank. The articles, properly 
signed, are then sent to the federal land 
bank of the district in which the associa- 
tion is to be located. 

A loan committee must then be appoint- 
ed, and its conclusions reported in writ- 
ing. Later the federal land bank sends 
its own appraisers to fix the values of the 
farms. ‘These associations are to be or- 
ganized and run by farmers only. The 
least sum any farmer can borrow is $100, 
and the highest $10,000. 

Provision is also made whereby farmers 
may become stockholders, the price of 
each share being $5. Every farmer who 
becomes a member of a Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation becomes a stockholder and a bor- 
rower at the same time. Full particulars 
concerning the creation of these Farm 
Loan Associations, and the method by 
which their members may borrow, is con- 
tained in Circular No. 2, issued bythe 
Farm Loan Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
under date of Aug. 23. 

Ricwarp B., Watrovs. 





Léken & Co., Christiania, Norway, re- 
port having sold 14,000 tons of American 
refined sugar to the Norwegian govern- 
ment. This represents 8,500,000 kroner in 
the currency of that country. Not long 
ago this firm made another sale of 20,000 
tons to Norway. 
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The flour market was very strong last 
week. Record prices were paid for all 
grades, and quotations at the close were 
at the extreme figure. The market ap- 
pears to be in good condition, with confi- 
dence shown by merchants generally. The, 
advance has continued so long that there 
appears to be only a moderate amount of 
flour for resale. Purchases last week 
were in a somewhat more liberal volume, 
and at full prices. Many of the trade 
here believe that flour will sell at $10 bbl 
before the advance ends. 

The aves demand was not so pro- 
nounced, but there was some evidence of 
buying all the time. There was a mod- 
erate inquiry, but the bids seemed to come 
through outside channels and not be for 
government buying. There were also in- 
quires for a cargo of 6,000 tons for 
Greece. 


EXPORT SITUATION 


The export demand was urgent at 
times, but not generally so. Orders were 
in the market every day. The bids were 
too low in most cases at the opening, but 
in-a number of cases were advanced later. 
The government buyers have at times 
bought considerable wheat. The buying 
by the Dutch was a factor on Wednesday. 
This was largely for December-January 
shipments and mainly American winter 
wheat. 

The position is being more carefully con- 
sidered as the season advances and the re- 
ports from Argentina increase in serious- 
ness. The European markets have been 
influenced by the Argentine news, and 
some are apprehensive lest there be diffi- 
culty in getting supplies the last half of 
the year. One of the leading buyers, it is 
understood, is proceeding with great cau- 
tion, endeavoring to conceal its purchases 
so that the foreign demand will not have 
its full effect on the market. 

The demand for corn was very active. 
There were purchases of about 3,500,000 
bus, largely for English accounts. There 
have been good orders for corn for some 
time, but exporters say that the difficulty 
of getting corn freights has made busi- 
ness almost impossible. A report is cur- 
rent that the restriction on corn room is 
being modified, and that vessels are per- 
mitted to take a larger percentage of 
corn. A report is also current that, in 
order to keep down the price of flour, 
foreign governments are permitting the 
mixing of corn with wheat for flour pur- 


poses. 

Demand for buckwheat was good, and 
also for rye and barley, but the call for 
oats was less pronounced, 


CANAL TERMINALS 


The meeting at Troy on the question 
of the barge canal was largely attended, 
and a statement by E. T. Cushing, of 
New York, on the question of canal grain 
terminals at New York, attracted much 
attention. Mr. Cushing showed conclu- 
sively that adequate grain terminals in 
New York were necessary to get the full 
value of the canal. At present there is 
only one public store here outside of the 
railroad elevators, and this has only a 
small capacity. 

It was pointed out that a state elevator 
operated at a cost a high enough to 
pay interest and depreciation on the 


plant, or about half the present charges, 
would make the canal a controlling factor 
in eastward transportation of grain, not 
only dominating the American systems 
but competing advantageously with Cana- 
dian systems for the movement of Cana- 
dian grain. 


The necessity of having a state terminal 
was shown in the statement that a private 
enterprise of adequate capacity would 
give large grain interests absolute control 
of the grain forwarding business, serious- 
ly handicapping the small dealers. 


FREIGHT SITUATION 


The ocean freight market continues ir- 
regular. A great deal of the business 
recently reported was in berth room on 
the regular liners at 10@12d, or 20@24c, 
per bu, plus 5 per cent primage. The full 
cargo rate continues at about 11@12s per 
qr, or 33@36c per bu, so there has been 
but little business done in full cargo rates 
from this side. On Wednesday it is un- 
derstood, however, that 12 steamers were 
taken, destination not given. The con- 
trol of the situation seems to be entirely 
in the hands of the British, as shown by 
the way in which chartering is done. Ships 
are taken freely, and it is stated that five 
Norwegian vessels recently were chartered 
for a year at 3@4s above the regular 
market. 

NOTES 

D. McKinstry, one of the owners of the 
Perry (Okla.) Mill, was in New York 
last week. 

George A. Coles died last week at Mid- 
dletown, Conn., aged 80. He had been 
connected with the milling trade since 
1862. 

Robert F. Imbs, of the Imbs Milling 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., called at the New 
York office last week on the way to New 
England. ’ 

A fire at Phoenix, N. Y., recently de- 
stroyed over $1,000,000 worth of property. 
The loss on the Glass & Breed flour mill 
is estimated at $60,000, Pierce & Pender 
gast feed mill $75,000, and A. C. Parker 
feed store $15,000. The insurance rates 
were almost prohibitively high, and as a 
result not one of the buildings was in- 
sured for more than a fraction of its 
value. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pirrssurcu, Pa., Oct. 9.—Flour sold 
here last week at new high record prices 
for recent years. Trading in both springs 
and hard winters was the most active of 
any week on the crop, and the total vol- 
ume of business, considering the high 
prices, was large. Buying was not con- 
fined to any one class, but was general 
and mostly for requirements up to Jan. 1. 
Shipping directions on old contracts were 
fair. 

Springs were about 40c bbl higher, and 
ranged, for patents, $8.60@9.10 bbl, 49-Ib 


paper bags, the higher price being asked. 


for well-adverti Minneapolis brands. 
Straights, $8.35@8.85, cotton. 

Kansas hard winters were relatively 
more active than springs. This condition 
has existed practically ever since new 
wheat was available, and was caused, to 
a large extent, by the difference in price 
between the flours. Patents were about 
35¢ higher, and ranged $7.85@8.25 bbl, 
49-lb paper bags. Straights, $7.65@8.05, 
cotton. 

Near-by soft winters ranged, for 
straights, $6.50@6.90 bbl, bulk, with pat- 
ents held about 30c bbl more. 

The demand for millfeed continued, 
and quotations for all grades were higher. 
Buyers were interested for prompt ship- 
ment only, and would not trade for de- 
ferred shipment on a basis of present 
values. Bran was quoted the last of the 
week at $27.50; standard middlings, $30; 
white middlings, $34.50; red dog, $38.50, 
—all in sacks, 

Due to light receipts, ear corn was in 
good demand. Shelled corn was firm, 
mainly in keeping with higher western 
markets. Ear corn, No. 2 yellow, was 
quoted at 97@98c; shelled corn, No. 2 
yellow, 931,,@94c. 


Oats were fractionally higher and in 
better demand. No. 2 white were quoted 
at 514%,@51\%c¢. 

NOTES 

Jobbers held established Minneapolis 
brands to the grocery trade at $8.90@9.30 
bbl, 49-lb paper bags. 

J. H. Brown & Son, Mount Pleasant, 
Pa., have sold their flour and feed busi- 
ness to F, E. Painter. 

Among millers here during the week 
were C. H. Groves, Phoenix Mill Co., 
Marietta, Ohio, T. C. Musick, Ligonier, 
Pa., and T, J. Jacobs, Somerfield, Pa. 

E. D. Clark, in the wholesale flour busi- 
ness at Altoona, Pa., for 20 years, has 
sold out and retired. The business will 
be conducted in the future as the Dan- 
nals Milling Co. 

Owing to a short crop, western Penn- 
sylvania buckwheat millers are quoting 
their product about 75¢ per 100 lbs higher 
than at the same time last year. Estab- 
lished brands are selling to jobbers at 
$3.65 in 100-lb bags, as against $2.90 a 
year ago. 

Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston, Minneapolis, spent several days 
here last week calling on the trade in 
company with Jesse C. Stewart, who rep- 
resents the mill in local territory. Mr. 
Yerxa was formerly manager of the local 
office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
and is well known to the flour trade here. 

W. A. Low. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Oct. 9.—A big business 
was again reported in Kansas flour last 
week. There were sales aggregating 58,- 
000 bbls of hard wheat patents, all in 
small lots and at a range of $7.70@8 bbl, 
in cotton 1%-sacks, the bulk of the busi- 
ness being placed at $7.70@7.90. There 
was probably even a greater amount not 
reported, but it shows that Kansas flours 
are finding a place in the New England 
market greater than ever. Several thou- 
sand barrels of semolina were also sold at 
a range of $8.60@8.90 bbl, in jute. 

Spring wheat patents sold in a limited 
way, but the amount was comparatively 
small as compared with Kansas. In al- 
most every instance, where springs were 
sold, liberal concessions from asking 
prices had to be made, in some cases 30c 
bbl being accepted under asking quota- 
tions. Spring first clears were sold spar- 
ingly, but prices ranged too high to inter- 
est the trade, $7.70 in sacks being asked 
for some of the best brands. 

Soft winter wheat flours were also 
slow although clears and straights sold in 
a small way. Patents ranged up to $8.40 
for the best, in wood, with straights at 
$7.25@8 and clears at $7.15@7.70. Kan- 
sas hard wheat patents at the close were 
held in the range of $7.90@8.50 bbl, in 
sacks. 

Pacific Coast flours are held too high to 
do any business, and nothing is reported 
in these. Present prices quoted are $7.40 
@7.50 bbl, in sacks, . 


NOTES 


A new corporation, the Economy Stores 
Co., Fitchburg, was formed last week. 
Capital, $5,000. 

A voluntary petition in bankruptcy was 
filed Sept. 30 by Perley H. Martindale, 
grocer, Grafton, Mass. Liabilities, $2,615; 
assets, $1,150. 

A sample of Pacific Coast club wheat 
was shown on the local market a day or 
two ago. It was of fine quality, good 
plump berry, and was offered at $1.75 bu, 
in sacks, delivered Boston. No business 
was placed, as the distance was believed 
to be too great to take a chance and have 
the cereal arrive in good condition. 


The stock of flour in Boston on Oct. 1, 
as reported by the Chamber of Commerce, 
showed an increase of about 7,200 bbls in 
the amount held for local consumption 
over the previous month. According to 
the figures given out, the stock on Oct. 1 
was 47,217 bbls held by jobbers and other 
distributors, compared with 40,081 on 
Sept. 1 and 37,911 a year ago. There 
were also 5,200 bbls in store destined for 
export. 

A large number of flour and grain men 
were on ’change last week. They included 
V. C. Elmore, Ashland, Ill; H. W. New- 
all, Chicago; H. C. Palmer, Albany; E. D. 
Bigelow, Kansas City; J. P. Cooney and 
L. O. Pion, Montreal; A. R. Taylor, Mil- 
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waukee; C. C. Miles, Peoria; H. A. Rum- 
sey and A. W. Clarke, Chicago; H. H. 
Hanneman and A. B. Harlan, Minne- 
apolis; J. W. Young, Toledo; E. E. Jol, 
Akron; P. G. Kramer, Duluth. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Oct. 9.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 12,600° bbls, of which 9,000 were 
spring wheat flour. This represented 62 
per cent of capacity, compared with 
12,200, or 60 per cent, the previous week, 
18,500, or 92 per cent, a year ago, and 
13,950, or 70 per cent, two years ago. 

While buyers were inclined to limit op- 
erations, the volume of business trans- 
acted by some of the mills showed an 
increase over the previous week. Broadly 
speaking, the market was in a better posi- 
tion than it was a short time ago. New 
business is larger, and shipping directions 
are coming in more freely. 

Sales of spring patents were reported 
as high as $9.20@9.25, wood, Boston. ‘I'he 
bulk of the business the first of the week 
was around $9.10. The city price was 
advanced to grocers to $9.20, wood, com- 
pared with $8.80 the previous week. 

Demand for spring clears was fair, and 
mills made sales at $1 bbl under pateits. 
The best brought $8.25, wood, Boston, 
although some sales were reported at 
$8.15@8.20. The city trade paid $8.20, 
wood. Supplies here are light. 

Spring low-grade flours met a fair de- 
mand at the best prices of the season. 
One mill turned down an offer of $1.50, 
jute, Boston, for a fancy. One made 
sales at $5, wood, Boston, and another 
quoted $5.25, jute, New York. 

Purchases of winters were the largest 
for some time. There was. also an in- 
crea$e in inquiries, many wanting to buy 
futures. Winter straights were advanced 
15c bbl, sales being made as high as $7.40, 
wood, Boston. The first of the week they 
sold at $7.25@7.30. Rochester buyers 
paid $7.80, wood, there being a moderate 
demand. 

* * 

Millers reported a big inquiry for rye 
flour at steady prices. They made sales 
at $7, wood, Boston, having enough busi- 
ness to run full time.~ Customers are buy- 
ing two or three months ahead, evidently 
believing that prices will work higher. 
Larger sales were also made to the 
Rochester trade, buyers paying $7, wood. 
The quality of the rye being hauled to 
this market by western New York farm- 
ers is good. r. 

Graham flour advanced lc bbl, sales 
being made at $6.40, wood, Boston. De- 
mand was active, mills selling ahead. 
Graham flour is still the cheapest flour in 
the market. Entire wheat flour was in 
moderate demand, mills making sales at 
$8.50, wood, Boston. The city trade was 
rather light, as mills asked $8.75, wood, 
in Rochester. 

* * 

Millfeeds soared to the highest prices 
of the season. Spring middlings jumped 
$1 ton, mills selling their output at $33.50 
@34.50, in 100’s, Boston. One mill the 
first of the week sold at $31.50, but later 
advanced to $33. 

Spring bran sold $1 ton higher than the 
previous week. One mill disposed of its 
output at $28.50, while another made sales 
at @28.50, in 100’s, Boston. The low- 
est price quoted the first of the week was 
$27.50@28. Winter wheat feeds continued 
in demand, bran selling at $28@29, mid- 
dlings at $32 and rye feed at $29, in 
100’s, Rochester. Corn feeds sold a little 
better, buyers paying $42 for corn meal 
and cracked corn. 


NOTES 


Marvin A. Wilber, an old miller of 
Victor, N. Y., died last week at his home 
there, aged 79. 

Frosts were general in western New 
York last week, and in some sections 
buckwheat was killed. Corn was also 1n- 
jured. 

Rochester and Caledonia men are work- 
ing on a project to start an alfalfa meal 
mill at Caledonia. This section produces 
a vast quantity of alfalfa and, °s there 
isa demand for the meal and no mill 
here, the parties interested think it would 
be a paying investment. : 

That oat hulls sold to farmers bring $8? 
ton, while common salt, when compound 
with these same hulls, nets the dealer 4 
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profit of $450 a carload, was the assertion 
of John Sloan, one of the managers of 
the New York State Grange Purchasing 
Agency, before the Wicks investigating 
committee last week. . 

R. J. Arxrns. 





BALTIMORE 


Battrmore, Mp., Oct. 9.—Flour was 

higher and in good demand last week. 
‘The trading did not equal the demand, as 
most mills were reluctant sellers — 
at impossible prices, and this materially 
restricted offerings and sales. Both do- 
mestie and export buyers were in the 
market, mainly for soft winters, and a 
great business was frustrated by a lack of 
available stuff at current rates. Hard 
winters were the next best in demand, 
while springs, owing to their comparative 
scarcity and high cost, were practically a 
negligible quantity. 
Soft winters were stronger and in con- 
stant request, with patents closing at 
$7.65@7.80, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 
40@45e less in bulk or buyer’s sacks; 
near-by straights, $6.65@6.80; western, 
$6.80@6.95,—bulk or buyer’s package, 10 
@l5c more in cotton or jute, 40@45c 
more in wood, Sales were good within 
the range of quotations. Many offerings 
were held above the outside figures, but if 
anything brought more it was the excep- 
tion. Near-by straight, at $6.60@6.85 
bulk, led in the trading. 

Hard winters were firmer and mdre 
sought after, with patents at the close 
quoted at $8.15@8.30; straights, $7.90@ 
$.05; clears, $7@7.35,—98-lb cottons or 
140-lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. 
Trading was fair and confined principally 
to 95 per cent stock, though short patent 
also received some recognition at the 
prevailing discount under spring. Clear 
was neglected. 

Springs were buoyant, scarce and quiet, 
with fancy short patents closing at $8.95 
@9.10; standard brands, $8.70@8.85; long 
patents, straights and cut-straights, $8.40 
@8.55; first clears, $7.35@7.60; second 
clears, $6.70@7.20,—98-lb cottons or 140- 
lb jutes, or 20@30c more in wood. Quo- 
tations were largely nominal. Buyers in 
many cases required something cheaper 
than springs, and turned to hard winters 
as the best and only substitute. Trade 
brands were occasionally called for, but 
even including these it was a poor week 
for pickings. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 54,068 
bbls; clearances, 25,239. 


NOTES 


Glasgow took most of the flour last 
week—22,118 bbls. 

Grain exports from Baltimore last week 
were 2,357,898 bus—945,951 wheat, 505,- 
607 corn, 406,918 oats, 451,391 rye and 
48,031 barley. 

The City Baking Co., a local combina- 
tion of leading bakers, raised the price 
of rolls and sweet goods, 2c per dozen, 
effective Oct. 9. 

Receipts of new southern wheat to date, 
1,040,753 bus; same time last year, 
1,°71,402. Range of prices last week, 
$1.10@1.614%4; last year, 83c@$1.09. 

J. A. Peterson, manager of the West- 
ern Maryland Railway elevators at Balti- 
more, was married last Thursday at 
Excelsior Springs, Mo., to Miss Frances 
Catherine Benson. 

Deverell, Spencer & Co., contracting 
engineers, Baltimore, have recently built 
a re-enforced concrete grain elevator for 
the Wilkins-Rogers Milling Co., Inc., 
Washington, D. C. 

It is announced that Furness, Withy & 
Co. have acquired control of the Prince 
Steamship Line, established by James 
Knott, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and ex- 
tending to all parts of the world. 

About 400 bakers, mostly members of 
the Potomae States Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, had a conference in this city 
Oct. 2 relative to advancing the price of 
bread, but so far none has on made. 


In September, Baltimore received 232,- 
036 - flour and exported 195,955; re- 
ceived 10,153,347 bus. grain and exported 
8,090,001. From Jan. 1 to Oct. 1, 1916, it 
received 2,149,058 bbls flour and exported 
1,602,838; received 103,291,130 bus grain 
and exported 98,295,895. e 

The steamer Georgian, built here in 
1910 for the American-Hawaiian Line, 
has been sold to Norwegian parties at 
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near $1,000,000. The Georgian, the name 
of which wilh be changed to Kalfarli, is 
414 feet long, 53 feet beam and 28 feet 
molded depth, with a deadweight: carrying 
capacity of 10,000 tons. 

Visitors last week included George P. 
Urban, secretary and treasurer Geor, 
Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y; H. F. 
Marsh, sales-manager New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; H. S. Pearl- 
stone, assistant sales-manager Bernhard 
Stern & Sons, Milwaukee, Wis; F. S. 
Cowgill, vice-president Bartlett Frazier 
Co., John A. Costello, private grain in- 
spector, and George A. Hellman, grain, 
Chicago; John McHenry, of the E. B. 
Conover Grain Co., Springfield, Il. 

Cartes H. Dorsey. 





BUFFALO 


Burrato, N. Y., Oct. 9.—While the 
larger mills report an improved demand 
for spring wheat flour of all grades, it is 
mostly for immediate wants, only a few 
buyers taking anything for deferred ship- 
ment. The situation has changed entirely 
this year, and the mills are not looking 
for the usual buying ahead to supply 
wants until the close of the year. 

The smaller mills are running slowly 
or shutting down, and the big ones re- 
duced their output considerably last week. 

There seems to be little faith in the 
wheat market holding up, as far as flour 
jobbers are concerned. ‘The miller is do- 
ing his best to fill his book with contracts, 
and does not seem overparticular as to 
price. Some low figures have been made 
the last few days on the best grades, while 
an advance was asked for clears and low- 
grades, as the demand was mostly for the 
latter run. | 

Winter wheat flour representatives here 
report the best trade last week in a long 


time and at about 15c advance from pre-" 


vious asking prices. Short winter patent 
sold at $8.10, standard at $7.90, and 
pastry at $7.25, in wood, track, Buffalo. 
The bulk of this business was for prompt 
shipment. 

Local prices to the retail trade were ad- 
vanced 25c, making the best spring or 
blended patents $9.25 per bbl, wood basis. 

Rye flour quiet and fairly steady at 
$7.25 for No. 1, $6.75 for straight, and 
$6.15 for blended, in wood, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeeds are higher, and scarcer than 
at any time this season. With the mills 
uo dawn the output, there is no tell- 
ing where the prices will The mills 
are all sold ahead, and any surplus they 
will have for the next month or two will 
be used to supply the mixed-car trade. 
Feeds are scarce in the country, and the 
few lots in transit from the West will cut 
no figure. is 

The high prices for butter and cheese 
will keep dairymen feeding more heavily 
than in many years, as there appears to 
be no prospect for lower prices on their 
product until grass comes again. 

Corn-meal coarse feed higher, but the 
demand is light at the advance. Hominy 
feed unsettled. Spot offerings are held at 
quotations, but prompt is quoted $2 ton 
lower. Gluten feed higher, with buyers 
holding off at the advance. Cottonseed 
meal rather urgently offered at previous 
prices. Oil meal firm and demand fair, 
with limited offerings. 

Buckwheat, new, $1.75 bid and $2 asked 
per 100 lbs, delivered, track, Buffalo. 

Kafir corn $1.96 per 100 lbs, bulk, 
track, Buffalo. The crop is reported light. 
Rolled oats fairly active and firm for 
both package and bulk goods. Oat hulls, 
reground, are offered here at $16.50, 
sacked, on track: 


THE OUTPUT 


The output of the mills in this district 
last week was 93,500 bbls, representing 56 
per cent of capacity, compared with 107,- 
800, or 65 per cent, the previous week, 
161,400, or 97 per cent, a year ago, 125,- 
700, or 91 per cent, in 1914, and 119,300, 
or 87 per cent, in 1913. 


NOTES 
The new Dellwood elevator has joined 
the Grain Elevating Association. 


Receipts of grain last week were 3,057,- 
000 bus, compared with 10,708,000 a year 
ago 


A. M. Fairbanks, of Fairbanks & Sons, 
feed dealers of Herman, N. Y., was on 
*change last week. ~ 

Burt Chaffee, one of the old-time mill- 


ers and feed dealers of Springville, N. 
Y., died last week. 


Receipts of feed by lake for the season 
to Oct. 1 were 888,250 sacks, compared 
with 1,352,930 last year and 1,420,783 in 
1914, 

John H. Brinkmann has been elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Buffalo Ele- 
vating Co., to succeed the late John M. 
Bedford, 


Godfrey Morgan, manager of the Kel- 
logg elevator, is on his way to the Philip- 
pine Islands in the interest of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons. 


Stocks of wheat here are nearly 
6,000,000 bus, compared with 1,993,000 a 
year ago. Other grains, especially oats, 
also show heavy increases. 

William Strauss, a baker, for years em- 
ae as a pastry cook on ocean liners 
and also in New York City, will open a 
bakery in Watertown, N. Y. 


The railroads are doing their best to 
supply cars, but there is still a great 
shortage and very little grain is going out 
by rail, Canal-boats are scarce. 

Shipments of grain by canal for the 
season are about the same as last year, 
4,460,000 bus. There is no change in 
rates, wheat going at 5c when there is any 
offered, Buffalo to New York. 


The receipts of grain at this port for 
September fell off 5,000,000 bus compared 
with last year, and over 7,000,000 bus 
compared with 1914. The season’s busi- 
ness is, however, away ahead of anything 
since 1898. Flour shows a falling off of 
over 1,000,000 bbls from last year. The 
figures for this season are as follows: 

1916 1915 1914 
Flour, bbls... 4,303,062 5,169,321 5,642,922 
Wheat, bus.. 95,297,278 40,081,541 50,422,925 


Corn, bus.... 1,740,104 16,390,313 11,544,206 
Oats, bus.... 19,046,356 5,486,806 7,225,855 
Barley, bus.. 4,487,050 3,998,892 4,548,458 
Rye, bus..... 652,700 1,711,638 1,410,647 
Flaxseed, bus 2,948,778 640,965 3,724,932 





Totals, bus.124,172,266 68,310,155 78,877,023 
E. BanGasser. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du tutu, Minn., Oct. 9.—An improved 
flour demand is reported by the mills. 
Last week’s business was larger and more 
general in character than previously, in- 
dicating that buyers, in spite of the 
strong wheat, had come to the conclu- 
sion that nothing could be gained by 
further waiting. Most of the bookings 
specified prompt shipment; interest in 
distant supplies was lacking. The vol- 
ume of sales leads to the conclusion that 
present needs were temporarily pretty 
well filled. Shipping instructions are 
coming freely. Prices last week ad- 
vanced 10c¢ bbl. 

The inquiry from importers is better 
on all grades. Heretofore they have con- 
fined their interest to low-grades, but a 
decline in ocean freights has stimulated 
foreign interest. A small amount of 
business was done. 

Durum buyers were dickering for 
round lots, but could not meet mill terms 
and no large orders were booked. Some 


small ones were worked. Prices ad- 
vanced 10c bbl on the week. 
Some inquiry has developed for the 


cheaper grades of rye flour, buyers 
wanting it at the lowest possible price. 
Business done was light. Prices are 
unchanged to easier. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
30,475 bbls of flour, or 85 per cent of 
capacity, against 25,900, or 72 per cent, 
the previous week, and 46,125, or 13 per 
cent above normal, a year ago. 

Millfeed .is strong. Mills have made 
contracts that will keep them out of the 
market until well up to the close of lake 
navigation. 


CANADIAN GRAIN RECEIVED 


The movement of Canadian grain this 
way is light. Some purchases of No. 3 
northern by American millers are report- 
ed, and a demand may develop that will 
increase receipts. “A boatload of 72.210 
bus of wheat and 15,265 bus-of flaxseed 
arrived from Port Arthur and Fort Wil- 
liam last week, and was unloaded into 
the Consolidated elevators. 


NOTES 


Oats closed a shade easier on the week; 
rye, unchanged; barley, 3c lower. 


R. H. Adams, president of the Ameri- 
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can Linseed Co., New York, has been 
in Duluth for several days. 

Rye was the only grain to show a de- 
crease in stock in Duluth-Superior ele- 
vators last week. Rye is shipped out 
as fast as it comes in. 

Wheat screenings are in fair demand, 
with the trade apparently anxious to 
cover wants. Supplies are small, owing 
to small receipts of grain. 

No. 1 northern wheat was in active 
demand last week, and No. 1 durum in- 
active, with the result that the former is 
now at a premium of 23,c over the lat- 
ter, while a week ago it was 614¢ under. 

A limited quantity of durum wheat 
that will grade is arriving, and holders 
are hanging on to their good stuff, look- 
ing for fancy prices later. Just now the 
market is easy and slow, but some oper- 
— predict sentimental developments 
ater. 


No. 1 hard and No. 1 northern wheat 
sold in the Duluth market last week at 
$1.80 per bu. This was the second time 
in the history of this market that that 
price was reached, the first being in the 
height of the Leiter deal in 1898. Durum 
wheat made its high record last week, 
selling at $1.791,4. 

Eastern millers are taking wheat only 
in a steady but moderate way, and there 
is no sign of any scramble to get it. 
They are showing a disposition to get 
along with as little spring wheat as pos- 
sible. Holders, however, are of the be- 
lief that the demand will improve and 
premiums advance. 


Late water charters have been mainly 
for small and moderate sized boats. 
Market is quiet and featureless. The 
rate on wheat, Duluth to Buffalo, has 
advanced 14c to 41%4c per bu. Demand 
for ore tonnage is holding the grain rate 
firm. Nothing in the grain situation to 
give encouragement to vessel owners. 

The demand for cash wheat was gen- 
erally confined to good and choice grades, 
with premiums on these holding firm. 
Off-grades and light-weight wheat were 
difficult to sell; many cars had to be 
carried over from“day to day. No. 1 
northern on track brings 6@8c over De- 
cember; to arrive, 6c over; No. 2, De- 
cember price to 3c over; No. 3, 1@1l5c 
under December. No. 2 hard Montana 
is weak at 5@8c lower than last week, 
ruling 10@12c under December. No. 1 
durum brings 3@5c over December, and 
No. 2, 2c over. 

F. G. Cartson. 





PHILADELPHIA 

Puraperpnia, Pa., Oct. 9.—Trade in 
flour last week was slow, local jobbers 
and bakers being well supplied for cur- 
rent needs. Mill limits, however, were 
firmly held in sympathy with the strength 
of wheat. Sales of standard spring pat- 
ent were chiefly at $8.25@8.75 bbl in 
wood, but favorite brands were limited 
considerably higher. Clear ranged $7.25 
@7.50, but trade was slow. 

Sales of Kansas straight were reported 
at $7.90@8 in sacks, while some brands 
were held up to $8.15. Soft western win- 
ter straight was held at $7.10@7.50, in 
wood, but sold slowly in competition with 
the near-by product, which was available 
for about 10c less. Winter clear and 
patent were dull at $6.75@7 for the for- 
mer and $7.50@8 for the latter, in wood. 

The city mills reported a slow trade, 
but held prices firmly. 


NOTES 


Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 32,679,- 
144 bus, against 18,750,612 for the same 
time last year. 

John L. Herman is securing estimates 
for the construction of a large bakery 
at Forty-first and Wallace streets. 

Stocks of flour in public warehouses on 
Oct. 1 were 112,488 bbls, compared with 
126,373 a month ago and 42,815 on’ Oct. 
1, 1915. 

W. A. Zook & Son’s new grain elevator 
and warehouse at Rothville, Pa., have 
been finished. The firm is one of the 
largest handlers of grain in Lancaster 
County. 

Among visitors on ’change last week 
were P. C. Kamm, of P. C. Kamm & Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis., and H. F. Marsh, sales- 
manager of the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mill Co. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 
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There was a marked improvement in 
the demand for flour last week, attributed 
to the continued strength in wheat prices, 
causing many buyers who have been look- 
ing for lower prices and purchasing only 
for current needs to adopt a less bearish 
attitude and cover their near-by needs, 
whenever possible, at near old prices. 
Eastern buyers bought quite freely, and 
a good volume of business was done’ in 
this section. Millers, however, did not 
encourage buyers to overanticipate their 
needs, but it is evident that stocks are low. 

Mills varied considerably in asking 
prices, and practically every grade, from 
clear up to patent of spring, hard win- 
ter and soft winter, advanced 20@30c 
bbl. Flour trade in the South is difficult 
to describe, some mills claiming an im- 
provement over last week, while others 
say they have noticed no change. 

Export business amounted to little or 
nothing, but inquiries improved. While 
a little business is said to be passing right 
along to the United Kingdom, the volume 
is insignificant. A fair amount was re- 
ported to Latin America and the West 
Indies, but in small lots. 

A good volume of business was done by 
nearly all local mills, but they are not 
anxious to book for other than 30-day 
shipment and all sales made were in small 
lots. Bakers flour stocks are light, and 
few have contracts with mills for supplies 
beyond Jan. 1. Clears were very active 
and in good demand. This grade is scarce, 
and millers are only willing to sell their 
current production. Second clear was 
relatively strong. 

Nominal quotations at the close: hard 
winter fancy patent, $7.50@7.70; straight, 
$7.25@7.40; first clear, $6.10@6.50; sec- 
ond clear, $5@5.25; low-grade, $4.65@ 
4.90,—jute. Soft winter fancy patent, 
$7.35@7.60; second patent, $7.10@7.20; 
extra fancy, $6.60@6.75; second clear, 
$5.80@6.10; low-grade, $5@5.10,—jute or 
cotton. Pacific Coast soft wheat fancy 
patent, $7.35@7.60; straight, $7.25@7.40; 
cut-off, $7.15@7.20,—jute. Spring wheat 
patent, $8@8.30; first clear, $7.10@7.45,— 
jute. Rye, $7; dark, $6.25,—jute. 

Millfeed stronger. Offerings were not 
large, and buying very slow and chiefly 
of a consumptive nature. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, for 
the week ending Oct. 7 was 31,700, repre- 
senting 78 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 30,600, or 75 per cent, the previous 
week, 33,800, or 83 per cent, a year ago, 
and 39,200, or 96 per cent, in 1914. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 60,300 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis made 45,200, repre- 
senting 75 per cent, compared with 48,100, 
or 80 per cent, the previous week, 47,300, 
or 78 per cent, a year ago, and 46,500, or 
78 per cent, in 1914. 

NOTES 

August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 17,373 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for September, 1916. Stocks of 
flour, Oct. 1, 1916, were 57,200 bbls, com- 
pared with 50,850 on Sept. 1, 1916, and 
44,490 on Oct. 1, 1915. 

Ashby Miller, of Minneapolis, depart- 
ment manager in Missouri and Ohio for 
the Washburn-Crosby Co., was in St. 
Louis last week visiting the local repre- 
sentative and also met W. J. Morris, Jr., 
the Columbus, Ohio, representative. 





A general overhauling of rates is needed 
to give relief to carriers in Central 
Freight Association territory, according 
to the vice-president of the Wabash Rail- 
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road Co. before the Public Service Com- 
mission at Indianapolis. He declared that 
the 5 per cent increase in the present 
rates would not be sufficient. He said 
that the roads in the Central Association, 
operating 42,000 miles of lines, were un- 
able to meet their interest charges in 
1914 by $11,186,000. 





Wants British Export Company 

The following paragraphs, from a re- 
cent issue of one of the British flour 
trade papers, Milling, shows how seriously 
British manufacturers are considering 
the problem of rebuilding their foreign 
trade after the end of the war: 

“It appears fairly clear that the foreign 
flour trade in one form or another will 
force itself upon the attention of millers 
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in the next few years. The indications 
all seem to point to increasing attention 
being given by American and Canadian 
millers ‘to the United Kingdom or conti- 
nental flour markets. 

“Nevertheless, we do not believe there is 
any inherent reason why British millers 
should not have a fair share of the export 
trade, while in the case of a number of 
the smaller or special markets, the bulk of 
the trade ought to come to us, with one 
proviso. That proviso is that British flour 
shall not be handicapped either by in- 
ferior selling methods or unduly high 
manufacturing costs, or unsuitability of 
product caused by lack of attention to 
local conditions. 

“It is our submission that an export 
company would be the best guaranty 
against any of these shackles fettering 
and cramping the expansion of the Brit- 
ish flour trade, especially as, in any case, 
it will have to begin slowly, and this, if 
a number of firms enter the trade, means 
that the inevitable preliminary expenses 
will be multiplied many times over. 

“We hope millers are considering this 
question very carefully, because it is one 
which not only concerns them and their 
profits, but also concerns the economic 
progress of the country. Both interests 
on this occasion lie in the same direction, 
and the miller who can advance the one 
will also help to build up the other.” 
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Remarkable Loading Machinery 


Seldom have steamship designers at- 
tempted a more thorough solution of the 
problem of loading bulk cargoes, such as 
grain, than in the case of the Italian 
freighter Milazzo, now being used in 
transatlantic trade. The accompanying 
photographs of the Milazzo were taken 
recently while she was lying at a New 
York dock. 

Instead of the usual equipment of two 
or three revolving cargo derricks, the 
Milazzo carries what looks like a forest 
of stumpy masts. These support der- 
ricks, are much like the travelling cranes 
used in factories, and thus freight can be 
swung immediately over any part of the 
hold. In addition, the Milazzo has sey- 
eral sets of revolving chutes, shown in the 
picture, which can distribute bulk cargo 
through any of the adjacent hatches. 

The hold itself is equipped with an 
electric railway system, with cars like 
miniature gondolas, which can carry 
either bulk or package freight practically 
the entire length of the ship. Lateral 
switches allow also for transporting 
freight to or from one side or the other. 

As a result of these devices, it is 
claimed that the Milazzo can load or un- 
load a full cargo in about one-third the 
time of the ordinary freighter, and can 
Me dong at a considerably smaller cost for 
labor. 
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CANADIAN GOVERNMENT MAY ACT 

The present state of the wheat market 
has raised the question of government 
control of stocks and prices in Canada. 
War makes many things possible that 
would not be otherwise considered. The 
government of Canada has the power to 
take control of the wheat market if it 
wishes to do so. It can do almost any- 
thing. An order-in-council is all that is 
necessary to seal up the wheat and flour 
stocks in all hands everywhere in Canada 
for the exclusive use of the government. 
War needs of the allies would furnish 
ample reason for such action. 

The practical difficulty in this matter is 
the one of price. Presumably, domestic 
flour business would go on as usual, the 
only change being that mills would get 
their wheat from the government instead 
of in the open market. But if outside 
markets were to move very far away 
from the Canadian standard, there would 
be trouble.” Either the producer or the 
consumer would be injured. 

Should action of this kind be taken in 
Canada, it will come without warning. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Spring wheat flour advanced another 
30¢ bbl here on Wednesday morning. The 
rise in wheat on Tuesday was responsible. 
Winters were also quite 30c higher by the 
end of the week. 

Notwithstanding the extremely high 
prices for flour, millers did a good week’s 
business. This is the season for heavy 
domestic buying, and it is evident that 
the trade is booking its usual require- 
ments regardless of cost. 

Export business was very dead. British 
importers were far out of line in their 
bids. Sellers’ prices were no higher on 
Saturday than in the week before, the 
advance in cost of wheat being about off- 
set by a reduction in ocean freights. At 
the close, asking prices for choice brands 
of spring patents were 53@54s per 280 
lbs in 140-lb bags, c.i.f. London, Liver- 
pool or Glasgow, October shipment; and 
for 90 per cent winters, 51@52s, an ad- 
vance in the latter of 2s per sack. 

Toronto exporting brokers were out of 
the market for winter wheat flour, but 
domestic buyers were offering $7.50 bbl 
in sellers’ bags for 90 per cents, delivered 
Toronto, a sharp advance over any pre- 
vious price. Local prices, per bbl: 
Spring patents, firsts ..........00ee00% 
Spring patents, seconds .. 
Spring first clears ........ 
Spring second clears ..........seeee00% 


Blends, winter and spring 
Weer 90 SOMES S58 oc tae decd ot 


All delivered in 98-lb bags, mixed-car lots, 
Ontario points, 
MILLFEED FIRM 


There was an urgent demand for mill- 
feed, and some mills were so far behind 
with orders that they were obliged to drop 
out of the market temporarily. Bran was 
selling in mixed cars with flour at $27@28 
tons, shorts $29@30, middlings $31@33 and 
feed flour $50. Straight cars, where ob- 
tainable, were worth $1 ton or. more over 

prices. 





WINTER WHEAT MUCH HIGHER 


New-crop winter wheat advanced 10c 
bu during the week. Deliveries were 
light, though there is plenty of wheat in 
armers’ hands. Evidently they look for 
still higher prices. Exporters were bid- 
ding against the millers for such wheat as 
sto be had. On Saturday No. 2 red or 
white winter was worth $1.53@1.55 bu in 


FEED GRAINS HIGHER 

Ontario oats advanced another Ic, bar- 
ley 3c, buckwheat 5c and peas 5@10c bu 
last week. The market for all these grains 
was strong, under a good demand. Quo- 
tations: Ontario oats, 54@56c bu; malting 
barley, 93@95c; rye, $1.18@1.20; buck- 
wheat, 85@87c; peas, $2.15@2.20,—all in 
car lots, Ontario points. No. 2 Canadian 
western oats, 62c bu, f.o.b. track, Bay 
ports. 

OATMEAL 

There was a good trade in rolled oats 
and oatmeal for domestic account, but 
export business was extremely dull. Pro- 
hibitive ocean freight rates were respon- 
sible for this latter condition. On Satur- 
day, mills were getting $3.25 per 90-lb 
bag for rolled oats in mixed cars, deliv- 
ered at Ontario points, an advance of 10c; 
for oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Asking prices for export lots of tolled 
oats were Is lower at 50s per 280 lbs, in 
jute, c.i.f. London, Liverpool or Glas- 
gow, less 2 per cent; pinhead oatmeal, 
48s; coarse cut, 47s 9d. 

Reground oat hulls were quoted at $19 
ton, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 

A long overdue reduction in ocean 
freight rates came on Thursday, and 
amounts to 10c per 100 lbs to leading 
British ports. Rates now quoted to On- 
tario mills are: Montreal to Belfast or 
Dublin, 65c per 100 lbs; United States 
ports to London, Liverpool, Glasgow, 
Cardiff, Leith or Dundee, 50c; Aberdeen, 
65c; Bristol, 75c. 

NOTES 

Sixty-day sterling exchange was quoted 
at Toronto on Friday at $4.7055 for mill- 
ers’ paper. ‘ 

In the province of Ontario there has 
been less fall plowing this year than usual, 
owing to abnormally dry weather. 

The average invoice value of flour ex- 
ported from Canada during the month of 
August was $5.45 per bbl, against $5.44 
in July, $5.68 in June, $5.69 in May and 
$5.81 in April. 

The farmers of Ontario are not offer- 
ing millers much wheat at present. They 
are taking advantage of the weather to 
get on with fieldwork and, moreover, a 
rising market encourages them to with- 
hold deliveries. 

While flour appears to be as dear in 
Canada as in the United States, bread is 
cheaper. The prevailing price for a 24-0z 
loaf of bread in Ontario is 8c retail, 
whereas the same loaf sells in neighboring 
American cities at 10c. 


MONTREAL 

MontTreat, Que,, Oct. 9—On Oct. 3, 
prices of spring wheat flour advanced 30c, 
making a net gain since the beginning of 
the new-crop year of 90c bbl. An active 
business was done. First patents $9.40, 
seconds $8.90, and strong clears $8.70, bbl 
in bags, and 30c more in wood, delivered 
to the trade. 

There was a good inquiry for car lots 
of winter wheat flour. Sales of choice 
patents were made at $9 and of 90 per 
cent patents at $8@8.30 bbl in wood, and 
the latter. at $3.80@3.95 in bags, delivered 
to the trade. 

The feature of the export trade in 
spring wheat flour was an order for gov- 
ernment supplies, and contracts amount- 
ing to 1,000,000 sacks of 80 Ibs each were 
awarded. There was some inquiry from 
English importers for small lots for Oc- 





Millers were largely oversold. There was 
no further change in prices, and sales of 
bran were made at $27, shorts at $29, and 
middlings at $31, ton, including bags, in 
mixed-car lots, delivered to the trade. 

The market for rolled oats was strong. 
Some millers advanced their prices an- 
other 5c to $3.20, but others are still sell- 
ing at $3.10 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered 
to the trade. 

In sympathy with the continued strength 
at American and Canadian centers and 
the drouth in Argentina, cables on wheat 
were stronger, and the prices bid from 
Liverpool and London for Manitoba 
grades at the latter end of the week were 
8s 3d@3s 6d qr higher. Sales of No. 1 
northern for October-November shipment 
to London were made at 71s. 

OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 

Ocean grain rates advanced Is@1s 6d 
per qr within the last 10 days. Demand 
was good, and most of the room available 
on regular liners from this port was 
booked up. Engagements were made for 
wheat to Liverpool and Manchester at 9s 
for October-November, to London and 
Avonmouth at 9s 6d, and to Glasgow at 9s 
6d for November. 

NOTES 

J. Botterell, of Baird & Botterell, grain 
merchants, Winnipeg, was introduced on 
*change on Thursday. 

W. A. Matheson, manager of the Lake 
of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Winni- 
peg, was here last week to attend the an- 
nual meeting of his company. 

Tuomas S. Bark. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Wiwnirec, Man., Oct. 9.—Early in the 
week, flour gained 40c per bbl in two ad- 
vances of 20c each. Demand for do- 
mestic use was excellent, and some new 
export business was reported. All the 
larger western mills were running to ca- 
pacity. Flour to Manitoba points, in 
cotton or jute bags, delivered to the re- 
tail trade, net: best patents, $9 bbl; sec- 
onds, $8.50; first clears, $7.50; second 
clears, $6 

All millfeeds were in urgent request, 
with prices advancing. Millers reported 
great difficulty in supplying demands. 
Net prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb 
sacks: 





| MENTE PY TTP TET TUTE CCR E TET TTT $25.00 
BRITE weve secccececcccccceccecsetes 26.00 
CG ED: DAOFS scene Sei eeevect cece bes 38.00 
SG. SE bp nc bGh ds 5000 Noe toneees 38.00 
Mixed barley and oats ..........+... 38.00 
GER GRR ce ciciscrvvcdvcseescccascnss 39.00 


The demand for oats and oatmeal was 
exceptionally keen. Prices were about 
steady. Rolled oats, $2.75 per 80-lb sack; 
standard and granulated oatmeal $3.35 
and corn meal $2.80, per 98-lb sack. 

In the opening days of the week the 
demand for oats was indifferent, but later 
became good, with prices gradually ad- 
vancing. Some export buying by govern- 
ment agents was reported. Closing price 
of No. 2 Canadian western, 54%c. 

There was a good demand for cash 
barley throughout the week. Trading on 
Thursday and Friday was exceptionally 
active, prices making some sharp ad- 
vances. Closing price of No. 3 Canadian 
western 96c. 

Demand for flaxseed was good on Mon- 
day, but became indifferent later. Prices 
were again higher. Closing price of No. 1 
northwestern at week-end, Bo.24. 

The week’s wheat market was a nervous 
one, with Argentine crop prospects the 
guiding influence. On Thursday, all pre- 
vious high records since the beginning of 
the war were eclipsed, cash No. 1 north- 


Oct. Dec. May 


Oct. 2...1655% 162% 157% 163% 156% 168 
Oct. 3...169% 166 161% 167% 160% 161 
Oct. 4...169% 166% 161% 167% 160% 161% 
Oct. 5...170 166% 162 168% 161% 162 
Oct. 6...168 165 159% 166% 159% 160% 
Oct, 7...169% 167 160% 168% 161% 162% 


All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur. 


NOTES 


Heavy snowstorms at Maple Creek and 
Keeler, Sask., held up threshing for sev- 
eral days last week. 

On Oct. 2, Winnipeg bakers again 
raised the price of bread, the original 5c 
loaf now selling at 7c. 

Major A. F. Mantle, of Regina, for- 
merly deputy minister of agriculture for 
Saskatchewan, has been killed in action. 

Frank Farion has removed the ma- 
chinery from his mill at Sifton, and has 
installed it in new premises at Sclater, 
Man. It is expected the plant will be 
ready for business about the middle of 
October. 

A report from the Saskatchewan de- 
partment of agriculture states that ap- 
proximately 20 per cent of the threshing 
in that province is completed, and that 
in some districts the threshing of wheat 
will not be finished until early in No- 
vember. Scarcity of labor is a serious 
problem to farmers, particularly in east- 
ern districts. Returns now to hand show 
heavier yields than were expected, but of 
somewhat low grade. 

G. Rocx. 





Winnipeg Daily Movement 
Daily inspections of wheat at Winnipeg 
and the closing prices of cash No. 1 north- 
ern and leading options for month of Sep- 
tember, in cents: 





Cars 1 nor Oct. Dec. 
Semts 2. cccccas 305 154% 147% 142% 
Gept. OB 2.2000 495 157% 150 145 
Beme., © wcvescs 232 Prev ore Oo ase 
BOPt, Bw ccsee 256 162% 154% 149% 
WORt. © scviecie 368 164% 155% 150% 
Dept. TF ncsvcce 274 164 155 150 
Sept, B nvcosses 315 Peces 158% 153% 
Sept. 9-10 ..... 487 161% 155% 150% 
Beme. BR oiciocs 503 161% 156% 151% 
Sept. 1B wsccss 274 157% 152% 147% 
Sept. 13 ...... 276 158% 153% 148% 
Sept. 14 ...... 433 158% 152% 147% 
Sept 1G ..ccis 252 159 152% 147% 
Sept. 156% 150% 145% 
Sept. 157% 151% 146% 
Sept. 157 152% 147% 
Sept. 158% 153% 148% 
Sept. 158% 153% 148% 
Sept. 162% 156% 151% 
Sept. 164% 158% 153% 
Sept. 166% 160 155% 
Sept. 166% 159% 154% 
Sept. 163% 157% 152% 
Sept. 165% 160% 155% 
Sept. 163% 159% 153% 
Sept. 30 ...... 161% 159% 154% 


0 89 
*Holiday. tNot quoted. 





Northwestern Flour Output and Exports 
BY CROP YEARS 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth-Superior, and 66 outside mills, 
for four years ended Aug. 31 (000’s omitted): 


FLOUR OUTPUT (BBLS) 

. 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
Minneapolis .. 20,443 16,182 18,147 18,230 
Duluth-Sup... 1,402 1,212 1,421 1,074 
Outside mills.. 13,489 10,634 *10,216 *10,360 





Totals ..... 35,334 28,028 29,784 29,664 

The wheat consumption by same mills, in 
bushels, was: 

1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 

Minneapolis .. 91,994 72,819 81,662 82,035 

Duluth-Sup... 6,309 5,454 6,394 4,833 

Outside mills.. 60,700 47,853 *45,972 *46,620 


veece 159,003 126,126 134,028 133,488 


EXPORTS (BBLS) 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 





Totals 





Minneapolis .. 1,628 1,769 1,700 1,762 
Duluth-Sup... 99 112 200 231 
Outside mills.. 361 213 196 265 

Totals ..... 2,088 2,094 2,096 2,258 


*Average number of mills, 60. 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants ..........+-.++5 $....@9.30 
Spring patent, jute ..........-.66:. 7.90 @8.20 
Spring straights, jute .....:..... 7.25@7.50 
Spring clears, jute .........++ee05 6.90 @7.10 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute........ 4.25 @4.65 
Red dog, 140 lbs, jute ........... 3.20@3.40 


City mills’ spring patents, jute... 7.90@8.00 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ........... $7.50@7.80 
Straight, southern, jute .......... 7.20@7.40 
Clear, southern, jute ........-..-. 6.10@6.35 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ....... $7.80@8.00 
Patent, 95 per cent ........-+++6. 7.60 @7.80 
Clear, Kansas, jute ...........+. 6.80@7.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute ........... $6.30@6.50 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........ 6.00 @6.20 


MILLFEED—An unusual demand for feed 
of all grades prevails at present. So liberal 
have the sales been of late that the local 
mills are pretty well sold up for the balance 
of this.month. Spring wheat bran is quoted 
at $25.50; standard middlings, $27.50; winter 
bran, $26.50; middlings, $33.25; red dog, 
$35.25,—in 100-lb sacks: 

WHEAT—Demand good. Cash premiums 
hold. No. 2 hard, 4@5%c over December, 
with sales at $1.63% @1.64%; Turkey vari- 
ety, 13@14c over December, sales at $1.72@ 
1.74; No. 2 red, 2@8c over December at 
$1.61% @1.61%; No. 1 northern, 10@15c over 
December; No. 2 northern, 5@1ic over. 

RYE—In good demand for export. Sales, 
50,000 bus. No. 2 sold at $1.27@1.28, No. 3 
at $1.21@1.24, No. 4 at $1.22@1.22%. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade fair, prices higher. 
Grits $2.06, and meal $2.05, per 100 Ibs. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1 1915 





1916 1915 916 
Flour, bblis..... 189 173 166 157 
Wheat, bus.... 1,560 1,079 1,619 1,082 
Corn, bus...... 2,013 3,285 2,110 1,219 
Oats, bus...... 3,374 2,615 2,913 2,225 
Rye, bus...?... 170 114 140 161 
Barley, bus.... 857 515 196 92 
NEW YORK, OCT. 7 

FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
ear lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring patent ........ $7.95@8.35 $8.25 @8.60 
Spring first clears..... 7.05@7.30 7.35@7.60 
Spring low-grades..... 5.00@5.50 ....@.... 
Winter patent ........ 7.40@7.70 7.70@8.00 
Winter straights ..... 6.75@7.10 7.05@7.40 
Winter low-grades..... 6.50@6.00 ....@.... ~ 
Kansas straights ..... 7.65@8.00 ....@.... 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK 


Flour exports totaled 992,000 packages, of 
which 1,000 were destined for Liverpool, 
1,300 for London, 1,600 for Glasgow, 1,800 
for Rotterdam, 3,500 for Christiania, 49,000 
for Pirwus and 380,000 for the West Indies. 

Wheat shipments were placed at 1,883,000 
bus, including 336,000 to Liverpool, 200,000 
to London, 8,000 to Glasgow, 64,000 to Man- 
chester, 400,000 to Rotterdam, 77,000 to 
Helsingborg, 566,000 to Gibraltar, 30,000 to 
Spezia, 67,000 to Genoa, and 135,000 to 
Pirzus, 

WHEAT—Values show further advance, 
with spring very scarce. Premiums on win- 
ter have not shown the strength of springs, 
and No. 1 northern is very close to $2 bu. 
Export bidding has been more in evidence 
recently for winter wheats, possibly due to 
the price. Some business was done in 
durum, and also in Manitoba. British mer- 
chants have been doing some business, but 
their markets have been irregular. The 
British Commission is credited with taking 
some wheat, but is not a large buyer at 
present. The Dutch government bought con- 
siderable during the week. Greek demand 
has not been noticed in wheat, but there 
has been Greek interest in flour. Quotations 
at the close: No. 1 northern spring, $1.88; 
No. 2 hard winter, Chicago, $1.76%; No. 1 
durum, $1.86%; No. 1 northern Manitoba, 
$1.86%; No. 2 northern Manitoba, $1.83%. 


CORN—Export interest has developed in 
large volume in corn, said to be largely 
British account. The commission was said 
to have bought considerable corn. Estimate 
of the volume of sales indicated possible 
totals between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 bus 
during the past few days. The demand was 
atcompanied by reports that more freight 
room would be made available for corn than 
heretofore, and that corn was to be mixed 
with wheat for food purposes. Cash prices 
are: No. 3 yellow, $1; No. 3 yellow, 99c, 
—c.i.f. 

OATS—Values are very firm. Export de- 
mand has been quiet, but shipments con- 
tinue heavy. Domestic trade steady. Prices: 
standards, 53% @54c; No. 3 white, 53@53%c; 
No. 4 white, 52% @53c; white clipped, 54% 
@58c. 


RYE FLOUR—Trade quiet, but prices 
very firm. Slight further advances have 
been made, with the market quoted at $6.50 
@7 bbi in sacks, spot and to arrive. 


MILLFEED—All grades of feed are high- 
er, and quotations are at about the top 
level of the season. Offerings from the 
West continue light; arrivals are small and 
stocks’ moderate. City feed is firm, with 
good demand. Quotations for spring bran, 
per ton, in 100-lb sacks, to arrive, $27.75; 
standard middlings, 100’s, $29; red dog, $36. 
City feed: bulk bran $27, 100-lb sacks 
$28.50; heavy feed, in bulk $28.40, 100-lb 
sacks $30; flour middlings, 100’s, $36.50; red 
dog flour, $37.50, in bbls. 

CORN MEAL—Very little change has 
taken place in corn goods. Trade is light, 
with the market firm. Quotations at the 
close: kiln-dried, export, bbl $4.60; fine yel- 
low, 100’s, $2.10; white, 100’s, $2.10; coarse, 
100’s, $2.05; hominy, bbl $4.65; granulated 
yellow, $4.70 bbl; white granulated, $4.70 
bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $2.30; brewers’ meal, 
100’s, $2.11; grits, 100’s, $2.12; flakes, 100’s, 
$2.50. 





ST. LOUIS, OCT. 7 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


WOME POCO 10 ce cccstiawwsecwes $7.50@7.70 
OR (icc 0k sien coe acVicwsseedes 7.25 @7.40 
,) LO Perr ret ee 6.10@6.50 
Wee GHOOe oceccecccsdensdesban 5.00@5.25 
re | MCE TERE 4.65 @4.90 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton .......... $7.35 @7.60 
Second patent, in cotton ......... 7.10 @7.20 
Extra fancy, in jute ......-..sceee 6.60 @6.75 
BOGORE GUE ccccccccovtccccacoss 5.80@6.10 
TOWGRES 6 veweticcccsoncsscesen 5.00@5.10 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
ee RAST Taye rere $7.35 @7.60 
GREER cocks vacsctecedwseceseds 7.25 @7.40 
COC i. 0.6 60 o-0cice 6 vac cee cts teeece 7.15 @7.20 


MILLFEED — Quotations in 100-lb bags, 
basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft 
wheat bran, $1.25; hard wheat bran, $1.20; 
middlings, $1.55@1.75. At mills to city 
trade: bran, $1.25; middlings, $1.55 @1.75. 

WHEAT—Cash demand good, with prices 
3% @6%c higher on soft and 3@4%c higher 
on hard. Receipts, 494 cars, against 549 
previous week. Closing prices: No. 2 red, 
$1.63@1.70%; No. 3 red, $1.54@1.57%; No. 
2 hard, $1.63@1.63%; No. 3 hard, $1.61; No. 
4 hard, $1.45. 

CORN—Demand good. Prices 4c higher. 
Receipts, 77 cars, against 66. Closing prices: 
No. 2 corn, 91c; No. 3 corn, 89% @90c; No. 
2 yellow, 92c; No. 3 yellow, 90@91ic; No. 2 
white, 91c; No. 3 white, 90c. 

CORN GOODS—City meal, $4.30 bbl, f.o:b. 
in wood; grits, hominy and pearl meal, 
$4.60. 

OATS—In fair demand, with prices %@ 
1%c higher. Receipts, 197 cars, against 169. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white oats, 48%c; 
standard, 48@48%c; No. 3 white, 48@48\c; 
No. 4 white, 47@47%c, nominal; No. 2 
mixed, 47%c; No. 8 mixed, 47c, 

RYE—No. 2 rye, $1.24@1.25. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts— -Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Flour, bbls... 89,220 87,760 95,540 118,800 
Wheat, bus.. 957,590 886,584 954,235 810,820 
Corn, bus.... 123,600 322,800 99,550 119,190 
Oats, bus.... 442,000 419,900 335,260 280,440 
Rye, bus..... 8,800 4,400 14,450 3,860 
Barley, bus.. 116,800 28,800 1,830 =. ccéc 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 
Oct.7 Sept.30 Oct. 9 
1916 1916 1916 
No. 2 red wheat... 433,244 437,151 39,030 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 565,214 601,932 35,770 
No. 2 corn ....... 116,313 125,941 71,668 
No. 2 white corm... 1.225  seeeee 30,462 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 50 3,028 6,407 
No. 2 oats ........ 80,131 FEBSO - .éowic 
No. 2 white oats... 3,240 82,080 = cicose 
No, 3 white oats... 242,047 226,625 129,075 
Standard oats 77,104 $8,966) 3 .ieice 
No. 2 rye ......+6. 26,181 7,052 691 





KANSAS CITY, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 


flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.0.b. 


Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent..... $7.40@7.70 First clear.$6.40@6.90 
Straight... 7.15@7.36 Low-grade 5.20@5.60 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and “cotton sack” 
trade, mills quote $7.80@8 bbl for first pat- 
ents, cotton 48's, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $6.95@ 
7.20 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute. 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,”” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent. 

MILLFEED—All feeds are tremendously 
active, with bran in keen demand from all 
directions and a large and unsupplied de- 
mand for shorts. Mill offerings in carload 
or round lots are small, considering the ac- 
tivity of mills. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, per 100-lb sack: bran, $1.12; brown 
shorts, $1.30@1.35; gray shorts, $1.45@1.50; 
white shorts, $1.65@1.70; corn chop, $1.68. 

WHEAT—There was an active demand, 
largely from millers, for offerings. Prices 


were 3@5c higher on the week. Interior 
movement continues liberal, but prices above 
Kansas City shipping basis are being paid in 
central and southern Kansas. Cash prices: 
No. 2, fair to choice Turkey, $1.62@1.66; 
dark and ordinary, $1.56@1.64; No. 3, fair 
to choice Turkey, $1.61@1.64; dark and 
ordinary, $1.53@1.62; No. 4, fair to choice 
Turkey, $1.57@1.61; dark and ordinary, $1.40 
@1.55; soft wheat, No. 2, $1.56@1.62; No. 3, 
$1.50@1.58; No. 4, $1.40@1.55. 

CORN—Corn offerings were a trifle larger, 
with fair general demand and slightly ad- 
vanced prices, especially for white. Cash 
prices: mixed corn, No. 2, 84@84%c; No. 3, 
88@84c; white corn, No. 2, 85% @8é6c; No. 
8, 84% @85e. 


TOLEDO, OCT. 7 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.o.b. Toledo, wood basis, per bb! of 
196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 





Patent, Toledo-made ...........e-e000- $8.65 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent .cccccccoscccvcsccsocccess $7.30 @7.60 
DUPOABME wcoccccccessescocsovsces 7.20@7.50 
CIOBP cccccccsedecscrosecsceccess 6.80@7.10 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ........... $26.50 @27.00 
po Eee eee 28.75 @ 29.50 
BERGGNMRS oc ccccesccccdocccccecs 31.00 @32.00 
Spring wheat mixed feed ...... «eee » @24.50 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags ....... - @38.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@ 6.25 


WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 


Cash Dec. May 
Monday ......... $1.59% $1.62% $1.65 
(| ee ree 1.61 1.64% 1.66% 
Wednesday ...... 1.62 1.65% 1.68 
Thursday ........ 1.62% 1.66% 1.68% 
PEGGY .cecccccse 1.60 1.63% 1.66 
Saturday ........ 1.62 1.65% 1.68 


Receipts last week, 74 cars, 30 contract; 
year ago 131, 44 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 30 cars, 22 
year ago 45, 34 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 24 cars, 15 contract; year 
ago 66, 6 contract. ‘ 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1916 1916 1916 1915 


contract; 


Wheat, bus.. 87,600 459,000 46,400 279,600 
Corn, bus.... 34,800 54,000 11,500 6,100 
Oats, bus.... 37,000 105,600 39,600 64,000 





PHILADELPHIA, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Receipts during the week, 3,026 
bbIls and 3,825,734 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 
18,332 sacks to London. Quotations, 196 
Ibs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands .......... $9.00@9.25 
BprimG PAteOMt 2c ccccvssccvcsccsee 8.25 @8.76 
Boring BrSt GlOAF 220. ccccccceccecs 7.25 @7.50 
City mills— 
Choice and\fancy patent ...... 9.00@9.25 
Regular grades— 
Winter patent ..cciccccescces 7.50@8.00 
Winter straight ............. 7.00@7.50 
Winter first clear ..........+. 6.75 @7.00 
Wimter POtemt .ocirccscccvccccees 7.50@8.00 
Winter straight .........eceee00% 7.00@7.50 
Winter first clear .......--ss000. 6.75 @7.00 
Kansas patent, cotton sacks...... 8.25 @8.40 
Kansas straight, cotton sacks.... 7.90@8.15 
Kansas first clear, cotton sacks... 7.25@7.40 


MILLFEED—Demand improving, and 
market firm and higher under light offer- 
ings. Quotations, per ton: 


Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$28.50@29.00 


Western to arrive, in bulk...... 27.50 @ 28.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

BRE ccc rciccccsctecesesvione 28.00 @ 28.50 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ..... 27.50 @ 28.00 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

BD GROMD weccccccvcsccscecocse 34,00 @35.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

100-1b sacks ......--eseeeeee 30.00 @30.50 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 36.50@37.00 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 30.00@30.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-1b sks 28.00@29.00 

WHEAT—The market irregular under 
conflicting outside advices, but prices closed 
at net advance of 3c. Export demand fair- 
ly active. Receipts, 662,124 bus; exports, 
532,697; stock, 1,661,611. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS, IN EXPORT ELEVATOR 
No, 2 red, spot .......sceeeeeeees $1.56@1.59 





No. 2 southern red .... - 1.64@1.57 
Steamer No. 2 red 1.52@1.55 
WO, B BUR we sivcccccccsscoscccsnicue 1.52@1.55 
PGDOUE A. oc b06 ot he ibss cccvceve 1.48 @1.51 
Wejected Boss dccccccvavcsvccevs 1.44@1.47 


RYE—In small supply, and firm but quiet. 
Quotations: No. 2 western in export ele- 
vator, $1.25@1.30 bu. Small lots of near-by 
rye, in bags, 90c@$1.05 

RYE FLOUR—In light request, but firmly 
held. Quotations: $6.50@7 per 196 Ibs, 
either wood or sacks. - 

CORN—Demand fair, and market ad- 
vanced 1%c under light offerings. Receipts, 
183,512. bus; stock, 31,539. Closing prices, 
per bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 2 yellow .......... 98% @99% 
Western steamer yellow ....... 97% @98% 
Western No. 3 yellow .......... 95% @96% 
Western No. 4 yellow .......... 92% @93% 


CORN PRODUCTS—Offerings light, and 
some kinds a shade higher in sympathy 


with the strength of raw material. Quo- 
tations: 100- ~ 
Bbls sack 
Kiln-dried yellow meal.$4.70@4.80 *. 2502 30 
Granulated yellow meal 4.90@5.00 35 @2.40 
Granulated white meal. 4, 90@5. 00 Hi 35@2 45 
Yellow table meal .... 
White table meal ..... 4.90@5.00 2.35@2.49 
White corn flour ...... 
Yellow corn flour ..... 4. . : 
Pearl hominy . 4.90@65.00 ee See 
Hominy and grits, case 1.65@1.70 ....@.... 
OATS—Offerings light, and pharket firm 


and %c higher, with demand fair. Receipts, 
366,244 bus; exports, 57,986; stock, 276,995, 
Quotations: 

Me. 8 WRC cecscccccdvecccccs 64 @54y% 
Standard white ..........-..0. 53% @5i 
BUG. S WRIGS 2. cccccscvcsccece - 62%@53 

No. 4 white ........ cduekecd ow 51 @52 

DRONE. AES 6 viccseode s dvpechasc 48 @49 


OATMEAL—Scarce and higher under an 
improving demand. Quotations: ground, per 
200 Ibs, wood, $6.38; patent, cut, per 20 
lbs, wood, $6.38@7.26; rolled, steam and 
kiln-dried, per 180 lbs, in wood, $5.80@6.05: 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $4.20@5.75. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, th: 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and 
corn in September were as follows, wit 
comparisons: 


Flour Wheat Corn 

Receipts— bbis bus bus 
September, 1916... 127,345 8,093,714 250,185 
August, 1916...... 220,912 3,457,364 893,133 


September, 1915... 157,171 2,563,092 120,851 


September, 1914... 200,293 1,900,480 270,281 
Exports— 

September, 1916... 108,776 2,248,119 455,460 

August, 1916...... 56,355 2,812,042 488,055 


54,084 2,352,169 


September, 1915... 
66,301 1,707,701 


September, 1914... 





BALTIMORE, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, wood: 






Spring patent, special brands..... $9.20@9.35 
See. PGRN cade cccdniescctlisee 8.95 @9.10 
Gee, GRE, Sb ow's.ce bavaddsere 8.65 @S8.80 
Spring first clear ...........6e06. 7.60@8.10 
Spring second clear ......... + 6.95 @7.45 
Winter. patent, special stencils.... 7.75 @7.80 
WReeeer POOORS sicccvoscdacserenae 7.65 @7.70 
Weta? PEE. 2c cbisicvccccoce 7.05 @7.30 
Winter Bret ClOGF ccc cescesccess 6.70@6.90 
Hard winter patent ............. 8.40 @8.55 
Hard winter straight ............ 8.15 @S8.30 
Hard winter first clear .......... 7.20@7.60 
Rye flour, pure and blended...... 6.25 @6.90 

MILLFEED—Generally higher and quiet. 


Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $27.25@28; spring middlings, $29@ 
29.50; soft winter bran, $27.50@28; soft win- 
ter middlings, $29@30. 
WHEAT—Advanced 5%c, with movement 
and demand good. Receipts, 619,124 bus; 
exports, 945,951; stock, 2,561,478. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, spot and October, $1.60%; 
November, $1.61%; December, $1.62%; No. 2 
red western, spot and October, $1.67. 
CORN—Gained 2%c, with demand and 





movement improving. Receipts, 373,271 bus; 
exports, 505,607; stock, 99,591. Closing 
prices: contract spot and October, 95%c; 


track yellow, 97@98c. 

OATS—Steady, with movement and de- 
mand smaller. Receipts, 371,739 bus; ex- 
ports, 406,918; stock, 1,698,633. Closing 
prices: No. 2 white, 53c; standard white, 
52%c; No. 3 white, 51% @52c. 

RYE—Up 3c, with demand and move- 
ment large. Receipts, 441,240 bus; exports, 
451,391; stock, 150,735. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.33. 





MILWAUKEE, OCT. 7 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Hard spring patent, wood........ $9.35 @9.45 
Hard spring straight, wood....... 8.10 @8.15 
Fancy clear, jute ....... eoccccces 8.00@8.15 
Rye flour, pure, wood ............ 6.30 @6.50 
Rye flour, country blended, jute.. 5.9)@6.00 
Kansas straight, cotton ......... 7.50 @7.75 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

yellow, 100 Ibs, cotton ......... 2.20@2.30 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 

white, 100 Ibs, cotton .......... 2.20@2.30 


Standard bran, $25; 
$27; flour mid- 
red dog, $36; 
$38, 


MILLFEED—Higher. 
standard fine middlings, 
dlings, $32; rye feed, $27; 
brewers’ dried grains, $24.50; oil meal, 
—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Advanced 3@4c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers. Choice was 
readily taken by millers. Receipts, 347 cars. 
No. 1 northern, $1.67@1.72; No. 2, $1.63@ 
1.70; No. 3, $1.80@1.55; No. 2 hard, $1.60@ 
1.66; No, 2 red, $1.56@1.61; No. 3 red, $1.51 


@1.58. 
No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. § nor 

Monday ... 167@169 163@166 130@153 
Tuesday ... 169@172 165@168  130@155 
Wednesday. 168@171 165@168 130@155 
Thursday .. 170@172 167@170 = 130 @159 
Friday .... 167@170 164@168 = 13015° 
Saturday .. 168@171 165@168 130 en 
wit 


BARLEY—Unchanged for ihe week, 


demand good from maltsters and and of- 
anc 


for choice. Low-grades were slow, be 

ferings were carried over. ~—enie P4 

cars. Medium, $1.12@1.14; No. 3, yan 
e 


1.12; y 4, 92c@$1.10; feed and re 
75¢@ $1.06 

RYE—Advanced 1@2c, due to export, de. 
mand. Distillers bought moderately. Sh'P 
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October 11, 1916 


pers took most of the offerings. Receipts, 
134 cars. No. 1, $1.25@1.27; No. 2, $1.24 
@1.27; No, 3, $1.21@1.26. 

CORN—Advanced 8@4c, with demand 
good from all sources, Receipts, 90 cars. 
The local trade bought yellow, while millers 
took white. No. 8 yellow, 85% @89%c; No. 
4 yellow, 82@88c; No. 3 mixed, 86% @89c; 
No. 3 white, 86% @89c. 

OATS—Advanced 1\c, with demand good 
from shippers, who bought liberally each 
day. Millers bought heavy for milling pur- 
poses. Choice were salable to the local 
trade at top prices. Receipts, 579 cars. 
Standard, 47% @49%c; No. 3 white, 446% @ 
49%c; No. 4 white, 46% @49%c. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

c-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1916 1915 1916 1915 
Flour, bbis... 655,000 84,800 64,472 123,830 
Wheat, bus.. 422,626 231,250 206,975 71,100 
Corn, bus.... 140,720 244,060 247,390 91,800 
Oats, bus....1,134,840, 722,000 777,476 456,970 
Barley, bus.. 915,420 479,960 130,668 129,330 
Rye, bus..... 148,000 127,920 102,700 99,820 
Feed, tons... 1,190 8,140 3,197 8,448 





BOSTON, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 








Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent...... $9.50@9.75 
Spring, Minneapolis ............ + «s+ »- @9.40 
Spring, country ........ cocccccce STEOARS 
Spring first clear, in cotton ...... 7.25 @7.70 
Kansas patent, standard, sacks... 7.90@8.60 
Kansas, cut-straights, sac 7.60@7.80 
Winter patent aeeéee <“s as +» 7.80@8.40 
Winter straight .. weve -» 7.25@8.00 
Winter first clear ...........000% 7.15 @7.70 


MILLFEED—Receivers report a better de- 
mand for all grades of wheat feed, although 
prices were advanced 60@75c ton above the 
previous week’s close. Offerings were mod- 
erate. Oat hulls quiet but firmly held. 
Gluten and hominy feeds firmer, with a bet- 
ter demand. Stock feed quiet and un- 
changed. Cottonseed meal lower. Linseed 
meal held higher. Alfalfa meal in light 
supply and firmly held. Quotations, mill 
shipment, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: spring 
bran, $28.50@28.75; winter bran, $28.75@ 
29.25; middlings, $30.25@36; mixed feed, $30 
@33; red dog, in 140-lb sacks, $39; oat 
hulls, reground, $19; gluten feed, $33.78; 
hominy feed, $35.65; stock feed, $33.50; cot- 
tonseed meal, $37.560@39; linseed meal, $41; 
alfalfa meal, $25@27. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Corn meal and 
oatmeal in good demand, with the market 
frm. Rye and graham flours held higher, 
with a quiet demand. Quotations, mill ship- 
ment, in wood: rolled oatmeal, $5.90; cut 
and ground, $6.49; granulated corn meal, 
$5; bolted, $4.95; feeding, in 100-lb bags, 
$1.92@1.94; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, 
$1.91@1.96; rye flour, in sacks, $6.25@7.20; 
graham flour, $7.75 @8.60. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c-Receipts—, -——Stocks——, 
191 1915 


1916 1916 

Flour, bbis.... 44,928 44,100 ..... eeece 
Wheat, bus...173,873 304,690 400,107 82,480 
Corn, bus..... GB. 765 acces 40,606 1,275 
Oats, bus..... 42,578 87,325 528,971 32,810 
Rye, bus...... 11,539 27,500 2,470 81,046 
Barley, bus... 1,220 1,166 3,826 45,899 
Millfeed, tons. 20 | | TT eee eee 
Corn meal, bbls 815 MET . voces o6eee 
Oatmeal, cases 1,230 10,300 ..... «ceece 
Oatmeal, sacks 6,000 GOP séene cane 

WEEK’S EXPORTS 

c—Flour—, Wheat Corn 

To— bbls sacks bus bus 

Liverpool ... «++ 4,993 142,824 41,631 
London ..... eee 126,542 
Manchester... ... 102,547 
Miscellaneous 2756 3 ....+.  seeee ° 











Totals .... 275 4,993 381,913 41,531 
Since Jan. 1.10,241 1,228,008 16,113,120 1,309,712 





BUFFALO, OCT. 7 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, carloads: 








Spring 

Best patent $8.70@8.90 
Straight ....... +. 8.00@8.25 
First clear .... . 7.25@7.60 
Second clear 6.40@6.75 
Low-grade .......+ ° 5.00@5.25 
Me, NGi Bias cceebsn ses ce cia ceed - @7.25 
‘ Sacked 

Spring bran, per ton .........eee00% « $25.75 
Standard middlings, per ton ......... 28.75 
Flour middlings, per ton ............ 34.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sack, ton....... 36.25 
Hominy feed, white, per ton 35.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ....... 31.65 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton,.......... 38.26 
Corn meal, table, per ton eetkedase eb 43.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........s.eee8- 38.76 
Cottonseed meal, 41 per cent, per ton. 38.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 37.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood... 5.75 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, per ton.. 16.50 
WHEAT—From all indications, millers 


have supplied their wants for the rest of 
the season, as no business of consequence 
Was done this week in No. 1 northern. Old 
Was held at 25c over Chicago December, 
and mixed at 22@22%c over Chicago May. 
Winter wheat active and firm. Local millers 
took all the. offerings of milling wheat, and 
Paid 3@4c over last week’s prices. The re- 
ceipts were all cleaned up at the close. 
Closing was strong: No. 2 white, $1.59; No. 
3 white, $1.55; No. 2 red, $1.63; No. 3 red, 
$1.58,—on track, through billed. 
CORN—Very few cars arrived on track, 
and the demand was good for country corn. 
Store corn was offered at less money, but 
millers wanted track receipts. Closing was 
frm: No. 2 yellow, 97%c; No. 3 yellow, 97c; 
Dillea yellow, 95%c,—on track, through 


OATS—Good demand, but offerings were 
liberal and there was more disposition to 
ell than a week ago. At the close, sellers 
Were asking about %c advance, but buyers 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


would take only the best weights. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 51%c; standard, 51%c; No. 3 
white, 50%c; Nd. 4 white, 49%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—A large amount of barley, pos- 
sibly 2,000,000 bus, was taken by maltsters 
here and in near-by cities last week. Just 
what the price was could not be ascertained, 
but it was between $1 and $1:03 for barley 
which will make standard malt, The range 
was $1.03@1.17 asked. 

RYE—No demand here, and offerings 
light. No. 2 on track, through billed, was 
quoted at $1.32. 





DULUTH, OCT. 7 


FLOUR—Mill quotations for car or round 

lots, per 196 Ibs, f.o.b. Duluth: . 
Oct. 7 1915 

First patent, wood....$8.60@8.75 $5.00@5.20 
Second patent, wood.. 8.50@8.65 4.90@5.10 
Straight, wood ....... 8.40@8.55 4.80@4.90 
First clear, jute...... 6.70@6.95 4.15@4.40 
Second clear, jute..... 5.00@5.20 3.15@3.40 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.30@3.40 2.80@2.90 

DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 lbs, f.o.b. Duluth: 


Oct. 7 1915 
Med, semolina, jute...$8.90@9.:05 $4.80@4.90 
Patent, jute ...... +++ 8.20@8.35 4.60@4.70 


Cut-straight, jute .... 6.70@7.85 4.00@4.20 

RYE FLOUR—Quotations in car or round 
lots, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b. mill, Oct. 7, were: 
family blend, $6.90; pure white, $7.15; pure 
dark, $6.20; dark blend, $6.20. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


By weeks ending on dates given: 
1916 bbis 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Oct. 7...30,375 Oct. 9...46,125 Oct. 10..34,280 
Sept. 30.25,900 Oct. 2...34,465 Oct. 3...40,045 
Sept. 23.27,680 Sept. 25.30,740 Sept. 26.36,600 
Sept. 16.21,000 Sept. 18.33,150 Sept. 19. 40,100 

Foreign flour shipments for weeks named: 
1916 bbls 1915 bbis 1914 bbls 
Oct, 7... «ose OCt. 9... 2+ Oct. 10.. 9,000 
Sept. 30. 3,980 Oct. 2...12,000 Oct. 3... .... 
Sept. 23. 2,550 Sept. 26.10,000 Sept. 26. .... 
Sept. 16. .... Sept.18. .... Sept.19. .... 

WHEAT—Strong and higher. Tenor of 
news was to create bullishness. Chief fac- 
tors were higher foreign cables and further 
reports of damage in Argentina. Advices 
from the seaboard indicated a desire to buy. 
Export demand also attracted attention. An 
active bull market resulted. Cash prices, 
except for some very poor grade, continue 
firm. Eastern business was far from large, 
but shows evidence of expanding. More 
sales could probably have been made, but 
stocks are believed tightly held. Higher 
premiums are expected later. Market closed 
7@8c higher than a week ago. Shipping is 
temporarily curtailed. Receipts continue to 
hold about as in previous weeks. Elevator 
stocks this week increased 654,000 bus. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents, spot, December and May: 


c——Spot durum———_,. 
Sept No. 0. 2 Dec. May 
30... ° 168% @170% 165% @167% 163% 160% 
Oct. 
2 


179 @181 176 @178 174 169 

176% @178% 174% @176% 173% 168% 
4 176 @178 173 @175 173 168% 
5.... 176% @178% 173% @175% 173% 169% 
6.... 175% @177% 172% @174% 172% 167% 
7.... 176 @178 173 @175 173 168 
OF... secce @ 98% .....@ 96% 96% 99% 


Duluth closing prices of cash “wheat, in 
cents: 
Sept. No. 1 nor No, 2 nor No. 3 
30.. 169% @170% 163% @166% 153% @162% 
Oct. 
2 


173% @174% 166% @169% 156% @165% 


3... 174% @176% 168% @171% 158% @167% 

4... 177 @178 170 @172 160 @169 

5... 176% @178% 170% @172% 160% @169% 

6... 174% @176% 168% @170% 153% @167% 

7... 176% @178% 170% @173% 155% @169% 

OF... secve @100% 97% @ 98% .....@....- 
*1915. 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
Sept. 30 ... 43% @44% 120 63@108 
Oct. 2 .... ..--@45% 120 63@108 
Oct. 3 @145% 121 60@105 
Oct. 4 @46 121 60@105 
Oct. 5 @415% 121 60@105 
Oct. 6 se @45% 122 60@105 
Oct. 7 1... «+-+-Q45% 122 60@105 
Oct. 9, 1915 ....@32% 93 47@ 55 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Oct. 7 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

7-—Domestic—_, ——-Bonded—_, 

1916 1915 1914 1916 1916 1914 


Oats ...... 486 434 1,593 54 32 30 
Rye ....++- 89 144 160) ... wee ove 
Barley ....1,171 1,846 1,329 68 62 20 


Flaxseed .. 656 162 1,329 32 3 278 
DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 


Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 
Saturday (Oct. 7), at Duluth-Superior, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 

c—Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1916 1916 1914 1916 1915 1914 
Spring .... 661 2,931 2,078 369 2,915 1,461 


Durum .... 325 2,058 972 140 1,662 874 
Winter .... 203 240 175 6 179 149 
Western .. 34 2 2 >» Serer 2 

Totals 1,223 5,231 3,227 616 4,756 2,486 
Bonded ... 108 476 55 - 467 67 


Totals 1,381 5,707 3,282 616 65,223 2,553 

Mts ..00s . a 12 164 2 

Bonded... 11 17 30° os eee eee 
arr 192 340 258 215 353 
Barley 613 881 215 3872 802 704 


Flaxseed .. 35 18 155 12 °° #2 491 
: TIE 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Oct. 7 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ending Saturday: Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, ———grade——,, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 280 127 153 65 68 2 
1 northern.1,904 925 2,603 124 720 360 
2 northern. 872 415 1,694 93 446 885 


WG. BS acoce 461 ... 267 #128 216 388 
NO. @ wecee ese coe 140 146 85 230 
Rejected .. ... Bi dew i ees 6 19 
Mixed gr... ... eee ees S cee eee 
No-grade .. ... 67 21 20 71 96 
Sample gr. ... eee ove 43 8 17 
Special bin.1,662 1,392 2,151 <:.. ... ese 


Totals ..5,179 2,859 7,072 622 1,620 1,497 
Macaroni .1,112 1,241 789 189 907 704 
S’western .1,470 147 376 122 157 132 
Western 101 2 1 14 10 6 
MizOd 00200 ccc coe evo 

Totals ..8,262 4,249 8,238 1,112 2,827 2,436 
Bonded ... 164 225 117 21 184 60 


Totals ..8,426 4,474 8,355 1,133 3,011 2,496 


FLAXSEED—Argentine news was bullish. 
Foreign markets continued to advance, re- 
flecting, apparently, apprehension over prob- 
ability of damage to crop. Cables came 
sharply higher, except today. Duluth 
strengthened correspondingly. General in- 
terest was conspicuous on the buying side. 
Offerings proved inadequate, and were 
eagerly snapped up at advancing prices. 
Before the buying abated, prices had at- 
tained new high points and made gains of 
18% @20c. May showed the outside price. 
Week-end liquidation and evening up caused 
a moderate reaction, prices closing at a net 
gain of 14@15%c over Sept. 30. Preference 
was given the long side, which favored 
profit-taking on upturns. Import duty was 
paid on the bulk of bonded flaxseed held at 
Duluth, and converted to domestic stocks. 
Receipts thus far are small, but indications 
are that they will pick up. 

DULUTH GRAIN MOVEMENT 

Receipts and shipments of grain at Du- 
luth-Superior during September for’ two 
years were (000’s omitted), in bushels: 

7—Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
19 1915 














Domestic— 1916 1915 16 
Wheat ...... 5,306 17,756 4,040 13,205 
Oats .....4-5 359 1,124 157 792 
RYO coccvccce 959 1,720 853 1,628 
Barley ...... 1,785 8,442 1,468 2,218 
FPiaxseed .... 33 15 423 919 
Totals .... 8,442 24,057 6,941 18,762 
Bonded— 
Wheat ...... 122 764 63 472 
Oats .occceee 15 11 18 oe6 
Barley ...... 64 30 oes oe 
Flaxseed .... 4 ee 23 eee 


Totals .... 195 805 104 472 














Totals, all 


grain ..... 8,637 24,862 6,045 19,234 





MINNEAPOLIS, OCT. 10 


Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 
side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, were within 
the following range: 

Oct. 10 Year ago 
Standard patent, wood.$8.70@9.00 $5.45 @5.65 


Second patent, wood... 8.60@8.75 6.30@5.50 
Fancy clear, jute...... 7.20@7.50 4.35@4.60 
First clear, jute....... 7.00@7.60 4.25@4.50 
Second clear, jute..... 4.50@5.25 2.60@3.15 
Red dog, jute ........ 3.40@3.45 2.50@2.70 


Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (Oct. 10), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina »........+see-+:. $8.45 @8.60 
WAGE bbc csctcerrdccvcccvassvesves 8.35 @8.50 
QCIORP cv cccvvcccceecsccccseccceses 5.00@6.10 


Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, per 280 Ibs, 
in jute, c.if., including 2 per cent commis- 
sion, today (Oct. 10) were nominally: 





LONDON 
EE Linx n 065-0406 5m0 66460 46-0 56s @59s 
Fancy COOP .cccccccccccccces coe oe @..2.. 
Firat C1OMP .ccccccccccccccces 53s 6d@54s 
BeCOME GIORP codccccccccscccss ove ov 40s 6d 
), ss MEU EKETELT ETT A Te 56s 64@59s 
First clear ..... .-+. 548 @54s8 6d 
BOCOME CERF ...cccccccccccccce see os Bice os 
PORORE i Sidicesesecsiocscoecs 56s @60s 6d 
WASHER CIGAR crcccccccssccceces coe os @53s 6a 
BeCOME GIGSP cccccccesccceces coves ies se 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam. 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (Oct. 10) for prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 

reported as follows by brokers: 


Oct. 10 Year ago 
BERR occescesveses $23.50@24.00 $18.25@18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 26.00@27.00 18.25@18.50 


Flour middlings... 31.00@32.00 23.60@24.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 34.00@36.00 25.00@25.50 


The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 


Oct. 10 Year ago 
Standard bran... .$28.50@29.00 $23.25@23.50 
Stand, middlings.. 31.00@32.00 23.25@23.50 
Flour middlings... 36.00@37.00 28.00@29.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib scks 39.00@41.00 30:00@30.50 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
esses 508,550 334,080 389,030 
Oct. 7.... 311,955 610,495 349,735 412,805 
Sept. 30... 288,730 483,355 345,275 414,515 
Sept. 28... 338,660 487,815 397,160 421,265 
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Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 1914 1913 


OWE. 16,000 cscces 22,490 41,465 49,505 
Oct. 7.... 23,185 18,970 58,2056 45,820 
Sept. 30... 8,380 60,700 68,300 66,300 
Sept. 23... 14,180 46,050 65,245 49,970 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside» of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -Exports— 
ing mills ity 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Aug. 5. 65 55,100 198,760 134,710 3,930 2,345 
Aug. 12. 65 55,100 224,750 123,335 715 510 
Aug. 19. 65 55,100 213,880 110,045 1,180 1,285 
Aug. 26. 65 55,100 222,550 122,815 1,355 1,865 
Sept. 2. 65 54,600 219,875 160,715 1,260 7,600 
Sept. 9. 65 55,300 209,395 220,275 615 5,020 
Sept. 16. 66 55,550 210,350 282,100 1,570 4,975 
Sept. 23. 63 54,925 195,305 295,815 865 12,610 
Sept. 30. 62 49,650 188,315 276,680 1,070 14,570 
Oct. 7.. 49 42,925 155,850 242,145 1,785 1,375 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.0.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $34.50 @37.75 


No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 34.00@34.25 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 33.50@33.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst... 33.00@33.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks .....@26.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 4.30@ 4.40 
Corn meal, white*® ............ + 4.40@ 4.50 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 7.00@ 7.10 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 6.50@ 6.60 


Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 6.90@ 6.00 
Graham, standard, bbl* ....... 7.10@ 7.20 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 5.35@ 6.45 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 9.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton..:. 13.00@17.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 21.00@23.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 23.00@28.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 18.00@24.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 15.00@18.00 
Gel GE, BOOe LO ev ccscticsace + +ee + @35.50 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sackst 37.00@37.50 

*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwise 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 lb cotton. 

tCar-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@ 
1.25 per ton additional. 

tIn sacks. 





MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


Oct. 10.—Wheat in the Minneapolis mar- 
ket made a pretty steady gain up to Satur- 
day. The sensational appearance of the 
German submarine, Saturday, with the de- 
struction of vessels following, caused a drop 
of about 8c. However, the market soon 
recovered, and high prices were touched to- 
day. Bullish sentiment predominates, and 
a great deal is heard of $2 wheat. While 
Argentine damage is a factor, it has been 
largely discounted. 

High and low points for the week were: 
December, $1.72% and $1.66%; May, $1.67% 
and $1.62\%. 

Compared with Minneapolis closing prices 
on Oct. 3, at the close today No. 1 northern 
wheat was 44% @5%e higher; No. 2 northern 
and December, 4%c higher; May, 2%c 
higher. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis is considered 
quiet. Choice milling wheat is a scarce 
article, and the few cars received here are 
snapped up by local mills. Mills, not being 
able to supply their needs with choice 
grades, are buying medium-weight wheat, 
but when it falls below No. 4 they are not 
interested. 

Terminal elevators, which have been good 
buyers of the lower grades, seem to have 
covered their needs, as the demand from 
them is very quiet. 

Southwestern wheat is being received here 
in fairly large quantities, but demand is 
very slow. Local mills are reported to pre- 
fer to buy their hard wheat direct from 
brokers in the Southwest. 

Premiums are unchanged to ic higher. 
No. 1 hard was quoted here today at 9@10c 
over December; No. 1 northern, blue-stem, 
4@7c over; velvet chaff, 3@4c over; No, 2 
northern, blue-stem, December price to 3c 
over; velvet chaff, 2c under to December 
price; No. 3 northern, 10@ic under Decem- 
ber; No. 4 wheat, 30@10c under. 

No. 2 hard Kansas wheat was quoted at 
4c under to 2c over December; No. 2 hard 
Nebraska, 8@6c under. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: 

Oct. No. 1 nor No. 2 nor No. 3 

2... 169% @172% 164% @169% 156% @165% 
++ 171% @174% 166% @171% 158% @167% 
«+ 172% @176% 167% @172% 159% @163% 

- 173% @177% 168% @173% 160% @169% 
171% @175% 166% @171% 158% @167% 
+» 173% @177% 168% @173% 160% @169% 
++. 173% @177% 168% @173% 160% @169% 
10.. 175% @179% 170% @175% 162%@171% 
12*. 102% @108% 98% @105% 94% @100% 
13t. 107% @109% 104% @107% 98% @104% 

*1915. 1914. 

Average prices of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 

Oct. No.4 8.G. N.G. Oct. No.4 8.G. N.G. 
4....142% 121% 116% 7...149% 125% ..... 
5....152% 133% 176% 9...146% 127% 127% 


CAD Cle co 


C.c08OB 286 cccee 10...147% 135% 134% 

Closing prices of December and May 
wheat: 

Dec. May Dec. May 

Oct. 4..... 169% 166% Oct. 7....170% 166% 

Oct. 5.....170% 166% Oct. 9....170% 165% 

Oct. 6..... 168% 164% Oct. 10....172% 167% 





DURUM WHEAT PRICES 

Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
Oct. No.1 No.2 No.3* Oct. No.1 No.2 No. 3* 
4....1838 177 170% £=7...183 177 170% 
5....1838% 177% 170% 9...180% 174% 168% 
6....182% 176% 172% 10...183% 177% 168 

*Average of closing prices. 
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RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 


follows, with comparisons: Oct. 9 Oct. 10 
Oct. 7 Sept. 30 1915 1914 
No. 1 hard ..... 87 ee 36 


No. 1 northern... 186 149 §1,203 §=1,033 
No, 2 northern.. 168 167 496 797 





























WIG Bc ace woccas 2 198 171 884 
WG Ge ccesccccs 767 68 592 
Rejected mg fe eee 26 173 
No-grade $1 166 141 
Sample grade .. 533 601 40 was 

Totals, spring.1,811 2,010 2,230 3,656 
Hard winter ... 814 632 265 461 
Macaroni ...... 199 195 85 215 
Co Serre ee 196 210 100 100 
Western ....... 83 65 8 5 

Totala .....00. 3,103 3,112 2,688 4,437 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Oct. 9 
Oct.7 Sept. 30 1916 


Wheat, bus ..... 3,232,710 3,346,200 3,132,240 
Flour, bbis ...... 13,142 17,525 15,743 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,655 1,910 3,297 
Corn, bus ....... 31,360 40,400 74,240 
Oats, bus ....... 1,253,640 1,426,920 854,760 
Barley, bus ..... 1,280,790 1,278,560 917,280 
Rye, BUS ~.. 2208. 345,600 344,400 198,950 


Flaxseed, bus 242,000 157,590 85,100 
Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 


ending Saturday were: Oct. 9 
Oct.7 Sept. 30 1915 
Wheat, bus ..... 955,200 1,055,300 1,219,160 
Flour, bbis ...... 339,778 295,186 538,539 
Millstuff, tons ... 11,606 12,418 16,816 
Corn, bus ....... 47,520 43,680 39,900 
Oats, bus ....... 1,005,360 772,520- 799,000 
Barley, bus ..... 916,500 812,160 980,980 
Rye, bus .....-.- 224,440 305,900 92,300 


Flaxseed, bus ... 10,200 3,300 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 


reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Oct. 9 Oct. 10 
Oct. 7 Sept. 30 1915 1914 

No. 1 hard ..... 254 217 72 287 
No. 1 northern. .1,783 1,933 482 2,469 
No. 2 northern. .1,160 1,116 304 2,270 
Other grades... .3,145 2,793 395 5,063 
Totale .....- 6,342 6,059 1,257 10,089 
Im 1013 ....... 12,2806 10,884 ...22 cecse 
Im 1912 ....-4. 4,259 STO6..- ssecse § caevws 
Im 1911 ....... 8,388 CBO ccc seve 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Oct. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
3 83% @84% 44% @44% 120@121 65@104 
4.... 85 @86 44% @45 120@121 65@104 
6.... 88 @89 45% @45% 122@123 63@104 
6 
‘ 


89% @90% 45 @45% 122@123 63@104 

.--- 89% @90% 45% @45% 122@123 63@104 

9.... 89% @90% 44% @44% 120@121 63@102 
11*... 65 @66 34 @34% 93@ 9447@ 55 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus pang omitted), were: 
ct. 9 Oct. 10 Oct. 11 


Oct. 7 Sept. 30 Tis 1914 1913 
Corn ... 1 2 19 8 30 
Oats ...5,948 5,628 1,259 3,267 3,335 
Barley... 344 270 378 1,056 958 
Rye .... 325 28 12 401 418 
Flaxseed. 7 7 7 70 78 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of December, May and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 


DECEMBER WHEAT 
Tues Wed Thurs Fri Sat Mon 
3 4 5 6 7 9 


Mpls. ..... 168% 169% 170% 168% 170% 170% 
Duluth ...168% 170 170% 168% 170% 169% 
Chicago ..1566% 150% 160% 157% 159% 157% 
St. Louis..157 157% 158% 156% 157% 151% 
Kans, City.153 155% 154% 152% 153% 156% 
Winnipeg 167% 160% 161% 159% 161% 161% 
MAY WHEAT 

Mpls. ..... 164% 166% 166% 164% 166% 165% 
Duluth ...165% 166% 166% 164% 166% 165 

Chicago ..157% 158% 159% 157% 158% 156% 
St. Louis..157 157% 158 166% 157% 152% 
Kans, City.153% 154% 154% 152% 154% 155% 
Winnipeg 165 161% 162 160% 162% 162% 

CASH WHEAT 

-172% 174% 175% 173% 175 
177% 177% 175% 177 
170% 172 171 


Mpls.*? . 
Duluth*t -176 
Chicago*t 170 
St. Louist— 


2 hard ..165% 165% 166% 1628 166%..... 
2 red ...165 166% 168 166 166% ..... 
Kans. Cityt— 


2 hard ..160 160 159 161% 162% 159% 

2 red ...158% 157% 159 159 160 156% 
Milw’kee*t.170% 169% 171 170% 169% 167% 
Toledo— 

2 red ...161 162 1624%160 162. ..... 
Winnip’g* 169% 169% 170 168 169%..... 

*No. 1 northern. tAverage of closing 
prices. 





Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

Oct. 10.—Corn is 6c bu higher for the 
week. No. 3 yellow closed today at 89% 
@90%c bu; other grades, 75@89c. Demand 
has been good all the week, and offerings 
were very limited. 

Oats were fairly active, and prices were 
firm compared with the futures. Elevators 
were the best buyers. Closing prices today: 
No. 38 white, 44% @44%c bu; No. 3 white to 
arrive, 44%c; No. 4 white, 43@4é4c. 

Rye was in good demand, with millers 
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taking most of the offerings. Receipts were 
fairly heavy, but were absorbed daily. No. 
2 closed at $1.20@1.21 bu today. 

Barley was in indifferent demand and 
Offerings were fairly liberal and 
were hard to place. Closing range today, 
63c@$1.02 bu, or 2c lower for the week. 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c Oct. 7 ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
12 














Baltimore 2,380 98 1,203 140 
Boston ..... 50 52 542 4 4 
Buffalo ..... 4,321 956 2,914 242 343 
Chicago .... 6,496 2,028 18,194 99 85 
Detroit ..... 415 110 242 SG ones 
Duluth ..... 8,263 eee 486 89 1,171 
Galveston ... 2,442 15 eee eee ose 
Indianapolis. 292 292 840 B. sve 
Kansas re 11, by 417 1,810 TB. soe 
Milwaukee. . 61 1,205 61 2658 
Minneapolis. . 6, 342 1 6,948 325 344 
New Orleans. 2,858 152 146 cee 100 
Newp. News. 61 ose 725 @ ses 
New York... 4,287 328 1,389 65 323 
Omaha ..... 1,500 28 1,844 114 87 
Peoria ...... 10 122 wee’ ees > weg 
Philadelphia. 1,485 81 275 SB tas 
St. Louis.... 2,499 116 620 9 eee 
Toledo ...... 2,026 61 815 4 eee 
Canals ...... 47 eee TT Jee 80 
Lakes ...... 671 362 202 189 208 
Totals..... 58,258 6,200 40,214 1,427 2,915 


Sept. 30, 1916 57,418 5,093 38,866 1,007 2,459 
Oct. 9, 1915. 18,246 6,026 14,758 1,413 8,343 


Oct. 10, 1914. 57,121 4,727 29,226 1,924 4,176- 


Oct. 11, 1918. 54,494 8,811 32,371 1,685 4,772 

Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
840,000 bus; corn, 107,000; oats, 1,348,000; 
rye, 420,000; barley, 456,000. 





Flaxseed and Products 


Minneapolis linseed oil mills report a good 
domestic demand for linseed oil meal. Do- 
mestic trade has bought sparingly the past 
three months and, as stocks are light, buy- 
ing is expected to be good in the next 80 
days. Meal for October shipment is report- 
ed to be scarce, as the bulk of the output 
has been sold for export. Prices are firm, 
and mills are asking $37@37.50 ton, in car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Export demand for linseed oil cake con- 
tinues good. The Dutch government has 
been a good buyer. Prices are up $1 for 
the week. Oil cake is quoted at $35.50 per 
2,000 lbs, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Raw linseed oil is fairly active and strong 


at 82c gallon. 
* #* 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c—Mpls—, -———Duluth——_,, 
Track Toarr. Track Oct. Nov. 


Oct. 3..... $2.46 2.45 2.47 2.45 2.46 
Oct. 4..... 2.46% 2.456% 2.47% 2.45% 2.47 
Oct, 6..... 2.47% 2.46% 2.48% 2.46% 2.47 
Oct, 6..... 2.44% 2.43% 2.44% 2.438% 2.44% 
Oct. 7..... 2.43% 2.42% 2.44% 2.42% 2.43 
Oct. 9..... 2.42 2.41 2.43 2.41 2.41 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

-—Receipts——, -——In store——_, 
1916 1915 1914 1916 1915 1914 
10 


Minneapolis 242 856 725 7 70 
Duluth..... 52 18 157 12 165 1,337 
Totals.... 294 103 882 22 172 1,407 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to 
Oct. 7, 1916, were, in bus (000’s omitted): 

c~Receipts— --Shipments— 
1916 1915 1916 1915 


Minneapolis .... 554 485 21 13 
DOERR oe cetiise 91 38 459 723 
DORR. scccces 645 623 480 736 





Minneapolis Output and Exports 


BY CALENDAR YEARS 
The following tables show the Minneapolis 
flour output and foreign shipments on the 
present calendar year, with comparigons: 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


1916 1915 1914 1913 
Jan.. 1,680,740 1,618,745 1,485,690 1,602,310 
Feb.. 1,553,785 1,436,205 1,415,105 1,273,290 
Mar.. 1,742,790 1,114,740 1,454,985 1,425,815 
April. 1,599,590 1,118,940 1,422,040 1,316,220 
May.. 1,376,770 1,278,105 1,401,820 1,402,075 
June. 1,294,465 1,245,730 1,313,270 1,286,425 
July.. 1,485,425 1,094,190 1,414,490 1,381,525 
Aug.. 1,709,595 1,182,515 1,768,805 1,515,940 
Sept. 1,528,715 1,866,585 1,699,060 1,670,550 





9 m. 13,971,875 11,955,755 13,375,265 12,873,950 
. 2 





Det. . sesecses 163,685 1,453,765 1,783,060 
NOV... scoccoes 2,039,085 1,421,715 1,645,385 
DOC... secccese 1,930,670 1,518,536 1,371,380 
Year. .secsece 18,089,195 17,769,280 17,673,725 


FOREIGN SHIPMENTS 
1916 1915 1914 1913 








OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

a——_ From———_. 


Phila- 

New Bos- Balti- del- 

To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen ........ 66.00 .+-- 67.00 .... 
Amsterdam ..... 176.00 .... esen cece 
Bristol ...cccccee FVE.OB soso cece ceoe 
Cardiff ..... coeese BO.00 wove cece eons 
Christiania ...... 160.00 .... 162.00 161.00 
Copenhagen ..... 160.00 .... 162.00 161,00 
Dundee .....6+++ GO.00 .4-- eevee cee 
Glasgow ........ . 50.00 562,00 61.00 
Gothenburg + 162,00 161,00 
Havre ....-. cone  eeee epee 
Helsingfors 168.00 167.00 





Leith .........-- 50.00 ..,- 562.00 61.00 
Liverpool ....... 50.00 650.00 62.00 61.00 
London ......... 60.00 60.00 62.00 51.00 
Manchester ..... 50.00 .... 652.00 61.00 
Marseilles ....... 181.25 «1+ sees coos 
Rotterdam ...... 176.00 .... 177.00 ....- 
St, John’s, N. F.. 60.00 wee seen seer 

Rate from Newport News to Amsterdam, 
$1.78; Glasgow, 52c; Liverpool, 52c; London, 
52c> Rotterdam, $1.77. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, peried of shipment and/or specific 
steamer. or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘War Clause” 
adopted by the respective steamship services, 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 
Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1916 season, in cents per 100 Ibs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 








Albany .....+.++ 22.6 Ogdensbur; +++ 25.0 
Baltimore ......20.0 Philadelphia .... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 18.6 Philadelphia* ... 19.5 
Baltimoret ..... 18.6 Philadelphiat ... 19.5 
Binghamton ..., 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.0 
Boston ..... . 26.0 Portland ..,.... 26.0 
Boston*® . 0.6 Portland*® ..... - 20.5 
Bostont ... .. 21.6 Punxsutawney .. 20.0 
Buffalo ......... 16.6 Quebec ..., . 29.6 
Corning ........ 20.0 Richfield Springs 22.5 
Elmira ........ . 20.0 Rochester ....... 20.0 
Erie ....... --. 16.5 Rockland ceva ess Se 
Hornellsville . +++. 20.0 Schenectady .... 22.6 
Ithaca .......... 20.0 Scranton oseee 81.0 
Montreal ...,,... 24.6 Stanstead . -- 26.0 
Montreal*® ,..... 19.6 Syracuse ....... 20.0 
Mount Morris,... 20.0 Troy ........+..- 22.6 
Newport power ve 20.3 eoce - 21.0 
New York . +» 23.0 +. 20.0 
New York® ..... 20.6 PAs Lenagy (local). 10.0 
New Yorkt .....21.6 Wilkes-Barre ... : 21.0 


Export rates effective June 7, 1916. 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour fer export only. fAll- 
rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(exeept flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, ete. 


Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——Proportionals to——, 
To— rate Duluth* East** Chgot as Bd 
1 i 


Boston ... 20.5 5.6 ° 

New York. 20.5 5 15.6 7.5 18 
Philadelp’a 19.6 6 14.5 7.6 12 
Baltimore. 18.5 5 13.5 7.5 11 
Portland... 20.6 5 15.5 7.5 18 
Montreal... 19.5 5 14.5 7.6 12 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are lc higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.ic; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder, 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **Frem Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. tFrom Chi- 
cago east. 





KANSAS CITY 

Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Kansas City to points 
named, in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ...... 26.7 Scranton ....... 24. 
Boston ...... ++. 28.7 Baltimore peebaSG ° 
Philadelphia +++. 24.7 Washington ..... 23. 
Pittsburgh ...... 20.5 Detroit ..... - 20, 
Albany ......... 26.2 Rochester ..:..., 23. 
Syracuse ........ 23.7 Cleveland ....... 20.9 

a. com, points.. 23.7 Louisville ...... - 19.8 

Inland rates, lake-and-rail, on flour for 
export, Kansas City to perts named: 
Boston ponent on BOR Baltimore ...... 22.0 
New York ...... 24.0 Halifax ......... 256.0 
vee ports.... 21.0 Montreal ..... «+ 23.0 

adelphia .... 23.0 Portland, Me.... 24.0 

St. John, N. B... 24.0 

Through foreign rates on flour may be 
arrived at by figuring above rates to At- 
lantic ports in connection with. ocean rates 
quoted at the head of this department. 


Nweaan 





8ST. LOUIS 

Nominal rates on flour in sacks, in cents 
per 100 lbs, via lake-and-rail, from St. Louis 
or Bast St. Louis to foreign ports: 
Aberdeen ..,... 95.00 Glasgow ....... 75.00 
Amsterdam .,.191.00 Leith ........ - 80.00 
Bristol ........ 90.00 Liverpool ...... 76.00 
Christiania ....175,00 London . 
Copenhagen ...175.00 Manchester ... 75.00 
Dundee ....... 80.00 Rotterdam .... 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Bost - 22.60 Washington ... 17.60 








January... 92,076 178,660 109,510 149,785 
February.. 95,940 214,020 158,695 151,660 
March.... 173,080 184,745 158,670 161,645 
April...... 286,740 102,000 161,610 121,975 
May....... 128,165 187,265 180,456 88,755 
June -- 78,520 38,910 94,635 87,050 
July...++. 101,145 21,606 112,846 119,936 
August...- 67,280 27,185 50,850 134,130 
September. 54,025 149,675 174,716 212,495 
9 mos. .1,022,895 1,004,065 1,136,385 1,227,330 
October... «..... 108,860 220,980 205,445 
November. ...... 142,080 269,180 196,700 
December.. ...... 209,685 267,385 135,330 
VOM... 0) svcces 1,459,690 1,878,930 1,764,805 


Philadelphia ++» 18.60 Detroit ........ 10.00 
Buffalo ........ 14.00 Newport News.. 17.60 
Albany ...... 19. 80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ...... - 17.60 ‘Rochester ..... 17.50 
Va. com. points. ry 50 Cleveland . - 11.90 
Seranton ....... 8.50 Indianapolis «oe 8.30 
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WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 

Fellowing are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada 
te Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota 
Transfer: . 

From— From— 
Brandon ......... 13 Portage la Prairie 12 





Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat..... 22 Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary .....+++++ 24 Saskatoon ....... 22 
Edmonton .,..... 26 Outlook .,.,...... 22 
Winnipeg ........ 12 Lemore........... 15 
Rapid City ...... 14 Coutts ........... 25 


Lethbridge ...... 23 Red Deer ........ 25 
Coronation ....... 26 

Oats and barley take the same rate as 
wheat, while flaxseed is 1c higher. 


SOUTHERN FLOUR RATES 


Freight rates on flour in sacks, cents per 
100 lbs, from Minneapolis and Chicago to 
the southern points named: 





To— Chicago Mpls 
Tacksonville ...seececeeeee 29.4 39.0 
Macon .ccccees weesssetoced 33.4 43.( 
New Orleans .......-eee005 17.5 27.5 
Birmingham ....+.++++++++ 29.4 39.0 
Montgomery ........+.++-++ 29.4 39.9 
BeOlMA .ccccccccccscvessecss BH8 $9.0 
Mobile 17.6 27.5 
Tampa oe poccepee OOt 42.0 
Atlanta ...ceessess coccccss Shed 41.0 
Savannah ........ oeecnve’s - 29.4 39.0 
Athens ..... Seogeeeer escoee ORG 42.0 
Augusta ....... sevvenee o>» 82.4 42.0 
Charleston .....- corerscssoe ORG 39.0 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 650c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points te Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty, Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in eents per 100 lbs: 


To To 
Minneapolis Chicago 
++ 80 7 


Gallatin Valley, Mont... 37% 
Miles City, Mont. ..... $1 

Billings, Mont, .......... 35% 
Townsend, Mont. ........ 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .........++ 2814 
Helena, Mont, .....+-+++++ 39% 
Kansas City, Mo. ....... 19% 
Omaha, Neb, ....++++++++ 18% 





DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 


Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
New York . 14 12 14 12 
Boston .....+.++ 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia wee 12.6 11 12 11 
Baltimore ...... 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond ...... 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Norfolk ..,..-++ 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Washington. D.C. 11.5 oe 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 
Meyersdale, 
Pa., Piedmont, 
W. Va. 1 10.5 
Albany ........- 13.5 13.6 
Utica ...... 12 12 
Syracuse - 11.6 ee 11 
Rochester il so 11 





CHICAGO 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, 
lake-and-rail, from Chicago to points named, 
in cents per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 


Baltimore ..... - 11.7 Boston ......... 16.7 

Rochester ...... 13.7 Philadelphia .... 12.7 

TIO coccsesoese 13.7 Pittsburgh ...... 12.7 

Syracuse .......-. 13.7 Albany ......... 14.2 
4.7 


New York ...... 1 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


-—Mpls—, —Duluth— Winni p fd 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 





Oct. 4 440 496 161 433 1,032 
Oct. 5 608 315 128 265 778 
Oct. 6 273 «405 90 365 608 
Oct. 17.... 614 3870 223 327 706 
Oct. 9.... 556 669 223 297 736 
Oet. 10.... 544 270 420 614 1,256 
Totals ..2,935 2,425 1,245 2,301 5,116 %.' 





Exports for Week Ending Sept: 30, 1916 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. .1,575,852 210,494 113,927 14 
Portland, 

Maine 171,000... . 115 
Boston $01,519 42,857 ..... 
Philadelp’a. 904,000 ..... 33,000 —i«:«. 
Baltimore 1,161,179 ..... 86,717 501,908 
Newp. News ...--+ sees: 38,000 368,000 


HRS 23,000 18,000 = 5,000 


Mobile 
422,000 48,000 34,000 5, 000 


N. Orleans. 
Port Arthur, 


Texas 200,000 3 ..... seeee 
Galveston.. 192,000 ..... ««.-- ; . 
Montreal . .2,634,000 326,000 106,000 = 28.00 
Halifax .... 60,000 ..... «+++: = 





Tots., wk.7,621,550 650,351 429,759 92- 4 
Prev. week. 4,484,889 547,458 279,985 2,265 -'9 
U. K’gdom.3,267,886 320,857 170,494 .----- 


Continent ..4,854,164 255,910 174,725 
S. and Ctl. 

ASMOTISS otc e ee) seees 26,175 
W. Fmetem..  csasee eves 56,814 
Other 

countries. .....- 73,584 1,551 

Totals ...7,621,550 650,351 429,759 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Expor'* 
July ito Same time 
Sept. 30, 1916 last ye*! 
Wheat, bus ....:.... 86,195,126 46,515,4"% 
Flour, bbie .......... 3,953,006 2, ore 
Totals as ny con bus. 108, 988,648 66,9 
Corn, bus .. 14,609,581 2, 926 ey 
Oats, bus .« $7,801,735 17,291, 
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RECENT .LEGAL DECISIONS 


Important Matters Affecting the Milling 
Industry Lately Ruled on by 
Various Courts 





EXTENT OF WATER-POWER RIGHT 


The Kansas Supreme Court has denied 
the right of Charles M. Wallace, the 
owner of a mill and milldam on the 
Walnut River at Winfield, Kansas, to 
recover from the city on account of 
water taken from his millpond in the 
operation of a municipal waterworks sys- 
tem. This action was brought to re- 
cover $49,500 as the value of water taken, 
and the decision is not inconsistent with 
the right of a milldam owner to recover 
for injury to his power rights, which 
recovery was permitted in an earlier case 
between the same parties. Referring to 
that case, the court says: 

“It was determined that the plaintiff 
had acquired water-power rights in the 
river, and that the taking of water at 
the lower intake was a material interfer- 
ence with the plaintiff’s rights, by not 
only diminishing the quantity, but de- 
priving him of the use of the water to 
which he was entitled under rights pre- 
viously acquired. For this interference 
and deprivation he is entitled to reason- 
able damages to the extent of the injury 
sustained by him. However, he had no 
title to the water in the river, no right 
to sell it, nor to recover the sale price 
of water taken from the river.” 


TAXING EXPORT BUSINESS 

The United States District Court for 
the Southern District of New York has 
denied the right of an exporter of goods 
to recover a portion of corporate income 
tax paid, covering foreign business. In 
this case it was claimed that the portion 
of the tax in question was unconstitu- 
tional as, in effect, imposing a tax on 
exports, in violation of the Federal Con- 
stitution. But Judge Hough said: 


“Obviously, general taxation on pro-' 


duction may discourage exports, yet that 
gives no relief as to articles intended for 
foreign parts. ~! the same reasoning, 
profits or income from exports should be 
taxable, because subsequent to the act of 
export. Income or profit presupposes a 
successfully completed transport. It is 
no part of the act of exportation, though 
it may be said to be a result thereof. 
Similarly, the fact that taxation of the 
fruits of exportation may discourage 
business quite as much as anticipatory 
taxation on the goods transported is im- 
material.” Wm. E. Peck & Co. vs. Lowe. 


TITLE TO WATER-POWER RIGHTS 
Various aspects of title to rights of 
way across land for purposes connected 
with the development of water power 
were considered by the Oregon Supreme 


Court in the recent case of Patterson vs. 
Chambers Power Co. Among the more 
important points decided are these: 


One who buys land is presumed to 
know of the existence of a granted right 
of way across the land for use as a mill 
raceway, if it exists under a recorded 
conveyance, although the raceway may 
not yet have been constructed. 

Whether the owner of the right of way 
is entitled to enlarge the raceway to meet 
increasing requirements depends upon 
the language of the conveyance under 
which the right is reserved. Unless pro- 
vision for enlargement of the right of 
way clearly appears, the first location of 
the raceway limits the right. 

The raceway right of way in this case 
was not extinguished by a sale of part 
of the traet of land to which the right 
was appurtenant. ‘ 


NORTH DAKOTA WAREHOUSE LAW - 


In affirming judgment on a North Da- 
kota warehouseman’s bond for the benefit 
of holders of storage tickets covering 
grain, the Supreme Court of the state 
holds that while, under the North Da- 
kota laws, a warehouseman may sell 
stored grain, and upon a demand for the 
delivery of grain stored substitute like 
grain therefor, a ticket holder need not 
make demand in the alternative for the 
Same grain or that of an equal grade, as 
a basis for holding the warehouseman 
liable as for conversion of the property, 
Where such holder has demanded return 
of his grain or payment of its value. A 
demand for the grain or its value throws 
upon the warehouseman the burden of 
offering substituted grain if he would not 
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or cannot return the identical grain. 
State vs. Daniels. 
BURNING OF STORED GOODS 

A decision bearing on the liability of 
warehousemen was Tately handed down 
by the California District Court of Ap- 
Pe in the case of Lynch vs. Bekins Van 

Storage Co. 

It is a well-settled rule of law that a 
warehouseman is not an insurer of the 
safety of goods except as the responsi- 
bility arises under contract or negligence. 
That is, when the owner of goods has 
obtained storage of the character bar- 
gained for, he ordinarily takes the risk 
of a fire loss not due to the warehouse- 
man’s carelessness, except as there may 
have been greater responsibility placed 
upon the warehouseman by contract or 
custom. 

The point decided in the California 
case is that, where a warehouseman leads 
a customer to understand that storage is 
to be made in a fireproof structure, the 
customer can recover the value of his 
goods on their being destroyed by fire in 
a non-fireproof building, although the 
warehouseman may have been at no fault 
as to the cause of the fire. This is an 
application of the general legal principle 
that one who violates a contract concern- 


dians and early settlers, and soon came to 
be respected and loved by his people for 
what he did for them. If one was sick or 
in trouble, the day was not too stormy, 
nor the night too dark, for Father Ra- 
valli to go to the aid of the suffering. 

In 1842; Father DeSmet had sown the 
first wheat in what is now Montana, at 
the old St. Mary’s Mission—now Stevens- 
ville—but there was no way to turn it 
into flour. Such flour as was used by the 
fathers at the mission was made by grind- 
ing the wheat in an old-style coffee mill, 
turned by hand. The wheat was mostly 
utilized by roasting and then boiling, or 
by pounding it with a stone pestle in a 
hollowed-out rock. 

In the fall of 1845, Father Ravalli, who 
had been stationed among the Colville In- 
dians, was transferred to St. Mary’s. 
Besides being an excellent missionary, an 
able physician and a good artist, Father 
Ravalli was also an expert mechanic. He 
set to work building a small flour mill, 
turned by water power from Burnt Fork 
Creek, and soon had in operation the first 
flour mill built in Montana. 

The burrs were 15 inches in diameter, 
and had been brought from Belgium by 
Father DeSmet the year before. This 
pioneer flour mill, erected by Father Ra- 





The Ravalli Mills, Operated by the Hamilton (Mont.) Cereal & Flour Mills Co. 


ing the safekeeping of property becomes 
an insurer of it against damage. 
CARRIER AS WAREHOUSEMAN 
The right of a shipper of freight to 
recover against a terminal railway com- 
pany for negligent storage of goods 


pending delivery to a steamship for ex- . 


port is upheld by the Louisiana Supreme 
Court in the recent case of Coate Bros. 
vs. New Orleans Terminal Co. 

Plaintiff sued for damage to carload 
lots of cottonseed cake, due to defend- 
ant’s storage of the same on its docks in 
a condition which exposed the s to 
the weather, dampness and flood, where- 
by the cake became unmerchantable. A 
trial resulted in judgment for defendant, 
but the Supreme Court has reversed the 
decision. 

It is held by the higher court that de- 
fendant was liable as a warehouseman 
in the interim following completion of the 
rail transportation, especially in view of 
a provision in the shipping documents 
to the effect that liability as carrier 
should terminate on delivery at the 
wharf; and that defendant’s negligence 
was sufficiently proved by showing that 
the freight was stored in an unsafe and 
unsuitable place, whereby the damage 


was caused. 
A. L. H. Srneer: 





An Historical Flour Brand 


The principal brand of the Ravalli 
Mills, at Hamilton, Mont., owned by the 
Hamilton Cereal & Flour Mill Co., has 
an interesting origin. 

In the early days, when the Flathead 
Indians reamed the Bitter Root Valley, 
and it was their reservation, a young 
Italian Jesuit priest, Father Ravalli, came 
as a missionary to these Indians and the 
few white settlers among them at that 
time. The priest did much for the In- 


valli in 1845, had a capacity of 114 bus 
of wheat per hour. The millstones are 
still preserved in the museum of the State 
Historical Society, in the State Capitol at 
Helena. 

The mission that the old priest built 
still stands in the valley, and the altar 
fixtures that he carved are still to be seen 
in the weather-worn building, near which 
his remains were reverently laid at his 
death. 

When the late Marcus Daly built the 
first roller flouring mill in the county, 
the flour was labeled Ravalli, and later 
the various cereal products of the mil 
bore the same label. . 





Minnesota Interior Mill Prices 


A common basis on which flour is being 
sold by mills at interior points in Min- 
nesota, in straight or mixed-car lots, is: 
patent, $9@9.10 per bbl in 98- and 49-lb 
sacks; straight, $8.80@8.90, For lots of 
less than one car, 20c is usually added. 

The approximate prices at which mills 
at interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour are $26 
@27 for bran in 100-lb sacks, $28@29 for 
shorts, and $33@34 for flour middlings. 





Northwestern Wheat Crop 


The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s estimate of the wheat crop 
of the Northwest, with comparisons. The 
figures are in millions: 


-—1916—, -—1915—, —1914— 

Acres *Bus Acres Bus Ac’s Bus ‘13 
Minn, .... 8.0 28.2 43 72 40 48 £68 
- 7.2 39.0- 8.4 162 7.2 82 79 
- 28 22.7 36 61 34 828 34 


Totals...14.6 89.9 16.8 285 14.6 157 181 


*Indicated crop based on Oct. 1 govern- 
ment repert, which does not include winter 
wheat. In 1915, Minnesota raised 1,170,000 
and South Dakota 2,562,000 bus winter 
wheat, not included in the total for that 
year. 
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(Continued from page 98.) 
49 last week made 155,850 bbls, against 
242,145 a year ago. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, durum 
millers at Minneapolis, during the last 
crop year operated their mill 332 days— 
an exceptional record. 

Carl Jobst, vice-president of the Jobst- 
Bethard Co., wholesale grocers, Peoria, 
Ill., was in Minneapolis, Monday, looking 
up the flour situation. 

J. J. Shepard has succeeded F. T. Wolf 
as northwestern representative of the 
Chase Bag Co., of St. Louis, with head- 
quarters in Minneapolis. 

Some mills report bakers as anxious to 
buy flour for shipment up to July, and in 
certain instances sales of round lots have 
been prevented because the mills in ques- 
tion refused to sell farther ahead than 
January shipment. 

Oliver Cain, formerly with the Russell- 
Miller Milling Co., has taken a position 
with the Schultz-Baujan Milling Co., 
Beardstown, IIl., and will have charge of 
all its sales in Illinois, His headquarters 
will be at Jacksonville. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have in- 
creased 100,000 bus in four days. The 
total Oct. 10, was about 6,442,000 bus, 
against 1,107,000 in 1915. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground 
approximately 1,404,000 bus of wheat. 
Receipts less shipments were 2,278,000 
bus, against 1,903,000 in 1915. 

The small wheat crop in the Northwest 
is reflected in the reduced receipts at 
Duluth and Minneapolis as compared 
with a year ago. They are only slightly 
more than half what they were in 1915. 

Based on the close today (Oct. 10), the 
average prices paid to farmers for wheat 
at country points in the Northwest were: 
for No. 1 northern, $1.64 bu; No. 2 north- ~ 
ern, $1.60; for light-weight (47- to 48-lb), 
$1.24, 

One ear of North Dakota No. 1 durum, 
mixed, sold in this market Oct. 5 at $1.84 
bu. It is believed to be the highest price 
ever paid for wheat at Minneapolis. An- 
other exceptional salé reported was one 
car of choice No. 1 northern blue-stem, at 
$1.79%, bu. : 

A notable feature about the cash wheat 
market in the last week has been that, 
while the December option made sharp 
advances, the lower grades of spot wheat 
did not go up near as much. Therefore 
the difference between these low-grades 
and December has widened very mate- 
rially. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


John Smart, of Minneapolis, left Oct. 
8, for Old Point Comfort, Va., to attend 
a meeting of the agents of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio road. 

Chester Clarkson, formerly with the 
Shane Bros, & Wilson Co., is now general 
salesman for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co. He left last week for a trip through 
western states. 


The North Western road has issued a 
tariff reducing grain rates to Chicago 
and Milwaukee from stations in Minne- 
sota west of Mankato, amounting to Ic 
per 100 lbs, subject to a minimum 
through rate of 15c per 100 Ibs. 

The Pere Marquette car ferries across 
Lake Michigan, for the year ending June 
30, handled 66,709 loaded cars via Lud- 
ington, an increase over 1914-15 of 11,460. 
These ferries, five in number, connect 
with the North Western and Soo roads at 
Manitowoc, Wis., and with the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul at Milwaukee. 
They operate throughout the year. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (Oct. 10) 
quoted, in cents per 100 lbs, for prompt 
shipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 85.5; 
Amsterdam, 196.5; Baltic basis, 180.5; 
Bristol, 95.5; Christiania, 180.5; Copen- 
hagen, 180.5; Cardiff, 70.5; Dundee, 70.5; 
Glasgow, 70.5; Hull, 110.5; Leith, 70.5; 
Liverpool, 70.5; London, 70.5; Manches- 
ter, 70.5; Marseilles, 151.75; Rotterdam, 
195.5; St. John’s, N. F., 73. 





The report of the Great Western road 
for the year ended June 30, 1916, shows 
the largest gross and net earnings in ‘its 
history. 
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The output of flour by mills repre- 
sented at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Oct. 7 was 38,700, or 801, per cent of 
capacity, compared with 32,300, or 67 
per cent, the previous week, 30,200, or 63 
per cent, a year ago, 34,700, or 72 per 
cent, two years ago, and 35,700, or 74 per 
cent, three years ago. 

A fair volume of business was done, 
not confined to any one section of the 
country. So far, the South has been a 
better and more consistent buyer than the 
East. Apparently now buyers every- 
where have made up their minds that 
comparatively high prices have come to 
stay, and are taking on some flour. 

Buying is confined to near-by require- 
ments. No one is taking any chance of 
being caught on a decline with high- 
priced flour. This procedure is quite sat- 
isfactory to the mills. If necessary they 
would discourage long-time buying, but it 
has not been necessary. 

The situation is a healthy one. The 
only drawback is some price-cutting to 
get business. This may be an inevitable 
feature of such a situation; it appears 
to be. 

Occasional sales of relatively small lots 
continue to be made for export. Busi- 
ness is principally with the United King- 
dom. ‘There have been chances of busi- 
ness with Holland but many of the mill- 
ers do not care for that trade, as it is so 
hedged about with red tape. Some busi- 
ness has been put through for Norway 
and Sweden. 

The feed situation was strong last 
week. Demand was good, with prices well 
sustained, and frequently 50c@$1 ton 
higher than the previous week. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather last week was favorable 
for fall work. The ground has been put 
in good condition by recent rains. Farm- 
ers have been busy seeding wheat and cut- 
ting corn. Sowing wheat had been de- 
layed by unfavorable conditions, and this 
may reduce somewhat the acreage. With 
the coming of rain, sowing has been 
rushed and a larger acreage put in than 
would otherwise have been the case. 

The Ohio state crop report, issued last 
week, estimates the wheat crop this: year 
at 18,904,678 bus, on the basis of 12 bus 
to the acre, compared with a crop of 
36,030,238 bus, or 20 bus to the acre, last 
year. Thirteen per cent of the crop is 
estimated as still in farmers’ hands, as 
compared with 9 per cent at this time last 

ear. 

” The oats crop is estimated at 42,090,019 
bus, which is 13,600,000 below the 1915 
production. The average was 27 bus to 
the acre, compared with 42 in 1915. Ex- 
treme dry weather accounts for the 
shrinkage largely. 

The corn crop is estimated at 69 per 
cent of a full average production. Early 
planted corn in soil resulted in a 
good crop, but the late-planted crop is 
light. 


Rye shows a decrease of 67,874 acres 
compared with 1915. Estimated produc- 
tion for 1916 is 1,061,935 bus, compared 
with 2,218,388 in 1915; average yield per 
acre 16 bus, against 15 in 1915. 

There were 11,887 more acres of barley 
sown in 1916 than in the previous year, 
but the production per acre was 28 bus, 
compared with 30 in 1915. Estimated 
crop for 1916 will be 311,857 bus more 
than in 1915, due to increased acreage. 

Farmers report considerable seeding 
ew to be done, labor scarce and wages 

igher. 


The Michigan crop report, issued last 
week, makes winter wheat acreage sown 
this fall 88 per cent; rye, 92 per cent. 
The yield of wheat in Michigan this last 
harvest was given at 15.96 bus; oats, 
28.96; corn, 19. The report says that 25 
per cent of the acreage planted with corn, 
potatoes and beans was not harvested, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions. 


WHEAT MOVEMENT 


Acceptances on millers’ bids last week 
were satisfactory. A fair volume of wheat 
is moving, and it is coming of more uni- 
formly good quality than formerly. Pres- 
ent prices have proved attractive, and the 
wheat movement has been well maintained. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Thirteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 85,860 
bbls, for the week ending Oct. 7 made 
61,819, or 70 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 78,778, or 69 per cent, the 
previous week, by 17 mills of 113,160 bbls 
capacity. 

Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 
Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 
National Milling Co., Toledo. 
Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co, 
MICHIGAN 


Commercial Milling Co., Detroit. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 
Voigt Milling Co., Grand Rapids. 


NOTES 


W. H. Stokes, Jr., sales-manager 
Stokes Milling Co., Watertown, S. D., 
was in Toledo Oct. 2. 

O. B. Grosvenor, Piqua, Ohio, is repre- 
senting G. W. Van Dusen & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn., in this section. 

Roland M. Richards, until recently with 
John B. A. Kern & Sons, Milwaukee, 
Wis., is now representing the Cannon 
Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis, in Mich- 
igan. 

T. J. Hanley, president Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, Frank H. Tanner, sec- 
retary, and Henry M. Allen, of Allen & 
Wheeler Co., ‘l'roy, Ohio, will be delegates 
to the meeting of the Millers’ National 
Federation at Chicago, Oct. 27. 

A shipment of Copyright flour of the 
Blish Milling Co., Seymour, Ind., valued 
at $25,000, to Glasgow, was lost at sea 
when the steamer Kelvenia was destroyed 
by a German submarine. The shipment 
consisted of 4,000 140-lb sacks, and was 
covered by insurance. 

Among flour salesmen in Toledo last 
week were George W. Brennecke, repre- 
senting the Big Diamond Mills Co., Min- 
neapolis, E. J. Burkley, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Milwaukee, Wis., George A. 
Daut, Red Wing (Minn.) Milling Co., 
and W. F. Steele, Marshall (Minn.) Mill- 
ing Co. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inp., Oct. 9.—More mill- 
ers were in this city last week than at any 
time since the last convention, the attrac- 
tion being the centennial celebration. 
From them came the usual assortment of 
reports as to the trade. One group con- 
tinues to belittle business, while several 
referred to a number of good-sized sales 
ae been negotiated. On the whole, 
what business the mills are booking, while 
very scattered in its scope, calls for nomi- 
nal quantities on the quick delivery basis. 

Several city mills at the end of the 
week were still working on some export 
matters which they hope to close early 
this week. Indications pointed to a lim- 


ited amount of trade with the other side 
since the 10c drop in-ocean freight rates. 
All mills are running on about half sched- 
ule, or a little better. 

Flour output was higher than in the pre- 
vious week, and mills in the southern sec- 
tion of the state that profit by river tran- 
sit to the South seem to be working near 
full time. More goods have been sold 
from this section to southern buyers than 
at any time during the present crop. 
Bakers are taking just enough flour for 
actual needs, in the hope that the price 
will decline before long. With no. in- 
crease as yet in the price of bread, the 
bakers are not reconciled to the paying 
of prices that are higher than ever before. 

The movement of wheat was consider- 
ably freer than for a month or six weeks. 
This was especially noticeable near the 
end of the week, when a heavy movement 


an. 

All feedstuffs remain in a strong posi- 

tion, with prices steady, and with the out- 
put easily disposed of. 


NOTES 

Indianapolis flour output last week, 
14,194 bbls. 

Prices at the close: soft winter patent, 
in jute, $7.40@7.50 bbl; No. 2 wheat, 
$1.55 bu; mixed feed, $27 ton. 

McPherson | ae of Evansville, last 
week paid $5.80 bu for seed wheat, said 
to be the highest price ever paid for such 
grain in this state. The wheat is said to 
be immune from the Hessian fly. 

J. M. Pearson. 





British Interests in Latin America 

In view of the constant discussion of 
closer business relations between the 
United States and Central and South 
America, a statement recently prepared 
by the government’s special agent in Lon- 
don is of interest. It indicates the ex- 
tent to which Great Britain’s investors 
and bankers have placed funds in Latin 
American securities. 

These statistics were compiled princi- 
pally from the official list of securities 
quoted on the London Stock Exchange, 
to which have been added the estimated 
total British holdings of unquoted securi- 
ties of Latin American and West Indian 
companies, including oil and mining en- 
terprises. 

CLASS OF SECURITIES 
Governmental, state and mu- 


MAIGIPGL TOMES chs ciieveiccace $1,571,879,500 
Railway securities, stocks, de- 

bemturem, etC. 2... .cccccecceee 2,350,519,500 
Industrial, land, timber, oil, 

TREMAINE, GEG. oct cciceccees 1,265,290,000 
BORE vc avpicceaves bcd ticiacde $5,187,689,000 
DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 
po rere te Perrys Pree $1,897,935,000 
PEER. a. bA cho condatcaetestnones 1,119,295,000 
WEEE wed ccbiccvccedsociccretes 340,655,000 
Co . SR Serer ee eee 243,325,000 
EE 5a Cd SECU DAVS COhES eC Ods dele 121,662,500 
VOMOBROIR 2c cccccccctecccccess 39,905,300 
CED Feces eesecrvecaapeves 33,578,900 
TRUREUED. ccc cscwoccteacoscccvcces 17,519,400 
WOMMMGRS cess cccwtes cdvecences 14,599,500 
PPM sie bvarcadedadeveseees 13,626,200 
GEARED CABG) vseicecccsvcicccs 8,759,700 
Total, South America........ $3,850,861,500 
BRET EOTL ES Te Ce Te eT ETE $798,106,000 
| MST ESE EET ee TET Eee 229,698,800 
GUARRTRRIS sc ccccvicsonccsveccs 51,098,200 
Se SOO. Sees oevebsevesdoess 32,118,900 
TRORGUTED bic ccccccrcecccccees 15,086,200 
pT EPPTPeTr rere rerreetie 5,839,800 
Santo Domingo and Haiti...... 3,406,500 
British Honduras ............. 1,460,000 
POETS: WIGS «6c vc ccc svcusecccees 2,919,900 


Total, Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica and Latin West Indies. $1,139,734,300 


MRIBPINE .ccvcececsdsvdccscesese $97,330,000 
Banks and trust companies.... 99,763,200 
Gram etal ooccccesccccsees $5,187,689,000 


In addition to the above total, Great 
Britain has invested fairly large amounts 
in British West Indian, colonial, and 
other securities. The total British West 
Indian investments approximate $60,000,- 
000, including some $30,000,000 in colonial 
loans and upward of $20,000,000 in Trini- 
dad oil securities. Thus the approximate 
total invested in governmental and munici- 
pal securities and in stock enterprises 
throughout South and Central America, 
Mexico, and the West Indies may con- 
servatively be said to approach $5,250,- 
000,000. 





Canal Traffic in August 
The number of ships passing through 
the Panama Canal in ing or com- 
mercial service in August was 142 (77 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and 65 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic); in 
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April, 1916, following the resumption of 
traffic, the number of ships through the 
canal was 80; in May it was 129; in June, 
124; and in July, 149. 

The tolls earned in August amounted 
to $417,080 ($255,925 from ships passing 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific and $191,- 
155 from those passing from the Pacific 
to the Atlantic). With respect to na- 
tionality, the Panama Canal Record states 
that British vessels constituted exactly 
one-half of the August total, being nearly 
three times the number of American (2() 
and nearly seven times the number of 
Norwegian (11). 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
19,760 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approx- 
imately of 83,300 patent hoops and 
74,600 wire hoops. 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Min- 
neapolis shops, as follows: elm staves, 7 
cars; heading, 1; wire hoops, 1; patent 
hoops, 3; total cars, 12. 

Current prices at Minneapolis of flour 
and other barrels are: flour barrels— 
8 flat hoops, 47c; 4 wire and 4 flat hoops, 
46c; half flour barrels—4 wire and 4 flat 
hoops, 39c; 12 hickory hoop with oak 
head for South American trade, 53c. 
Sugar barrels—4 wire and 2 flat hoops, 
50c. On the latter barrels No. 9 wire 
is used, and in the case of the flour bar- 
rels, No. 11. 

The sales and make of flour barrels by 


three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





-———— Sales, Mike 

1916 1916 1914 1913 1916 

Oct. 7..*20,445 32,090 19,435 31,865 20,645 
Sept. 30. 14,900 25,780 23,115 29,730 22,710 
Sept. 23. 17,875 26,415 21,475 35,085 27,445 
Sept. 16. 21,185 24,690 40,690 29,965 25,105 
Sept. 9. 34,330 12,095 32,045 41,885 18,390 
*These figures include 1,365 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock, prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.00 @10.50 
Gum staves, M ....cessscceeees 9.25@ 9.50 
Basswood heading, set ........ 7 @7%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set... 7 @7%c 
Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.00 @12.00 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M........ 10.75 @11.50 
Birch staves, Me .cccccsscccccce 9.25@ 9.76 
Beech staves, M ......eseseeees 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M .......-.eee8. 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@_ .50 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. e—Barrelse—, No. 1915 

shops sold made shops. sold 
Oct. Ticcce + 730 1,340 4 4,165 
Sept. 30... 4 1,030 2,555 5 5,915 
Sept. 23... 4 2,715 2,960 5 4,830 
Sept. 16... 4 3,365 2,905 5 8,490 
Sept. 9... 4 3,010 1,665 5 6,480 

Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing, Shakopee and Winona. 


CROP YEAR BARREL SALES 

The subjoined table shows the flour barrel 
sales by Minneapolis shops on the present 
crop year, with comparisons: 
1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 1912-13 
88,010 139,890 144,320 127,940 
95,760 150,665 164,780 
85,120 124,210 170,780 
70,415 105,120 125,625 


September. 
October... 130,415 
November, 122,660 
December. 112,305 


January... 105,826 88,540 99,855 118,660 
February.. 70,985 91,060 80,825 89,065 
March.... 175,380 61,695 109,910 109,106 
April...... 64,090 45,755 93,505 99,000 
May...... 61,630 48,905 83,780 121,190 
June...... 69,230 58,375 108,880 87,485 
ee 66,635 41,620 87,400 100,945 
August.... 90,980 40,735 163,420 113,610 





Year ..1,038,145 867,870 1,351,890 1,428,175 
SECOND-HAND BARRELS HIGH 


New York correspondence: The sec- 
ond-hand barrel market is extremely 
firm. Flour barrels are particularly 
scarce, and the demand is very strong: 
While, generally: speaking, prices for re- 
coopered barrels are being held at 35@ 
86c, some bids have been as high as 
38@40c. The movement of the apple 
crop and the accompanying demand for 
barrels is having a strong effect upon the 
general situation. 


Exports of Grain and Products 

The Department of Commerce has ape 

pared the attached statement of exports ° 

grain and products from the United poor 

during August and the eight months ende 
Aug. 31 (000’s omitted): 

Jan, 1 to Jan, 1 to 

August, Aug. $1 Aug., Avg. 3! 

1916. 1916 1915 1915 

785 10,182 





Flour, bbis..... 803 10,128 5 es 
Wheat, bus....11,602 100,723 16,725 139,92° 
Corn, bus...... 6,004 38,125 880 gt 
Oats, bus...... 10,216 72,527 3,139 74.7 
Rye, bus....... 591 8,683 90 Ol 
Barley, bus.... 2,885 16,978 1,648 152°) 
Corn meal, bbis. 7 24 


23 26 4,088 
Oatmeal, Ibp...14,502 67,647 1,142 54 
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We are still in a very awkward posi- 
tion, the unsettled state of the market 
checking business in both wheat and flour. 
One result of the higher mill prices has 
been to cause importers here, and all 
holders of American or Canadian flour, 
to rise to the level they should have 
reached two or three weeks ago. 

On the spot, over-sea flour of any kind 
is very scarce, the stock dwindling day by 
day. Parcels on passage are held at the 
parity of flour in warehouse, and the 
trend is still upward. Importers here 
seem to have bought nothing or next to 
nothing for many weeks, and it is easy to 
see that we have struck a time of great 
shortness. 

American top spring wheat patents are 
held at about 55s@55s 6d ex-store, while 
Minnesota patents are worth 52s 6d@55s. 
American spring wheat clears are ex- 
ceedingly scarce, and fancy marks are 
worth 51s ex-store, while first clears come 
at 49s 6d@50s. There are some Cana- 
dian spring wheat clears of inferior qual- 
ity at about 46s ex-store. © 

Kansas hard wheat top patents are held, 
when they can be found, at 53@54s ex- 
store, while seconds would come at 49s 6d 
@5ls. There are offers of new-crop for 
shipment at 51s c.i.f., to which must be 
added war risk, bringing the landed value 
up to 54s 6d, but no business has been 
heard of on these terms. 

Manitoba exports on spot were obtain- 
able at the end of last week at 52@53s. 
ex-store; now holders are generally ask- 
ing 54s, while patents are worth about 
55s. Canadian shipment offers are 51s 6d 
@52s net, cif. 

American low-grades on spot are get- 
ting into small compass, but are still 
quoted at 37s ex-store. 

The delay in marketing the English 
crop has put all soft wheat flours at a 
premium, and California patents are 
strongly held at 50s ex-store, the same 
price being asked for Ontario soft win- 
ters, Australians on spot are held at 50s 
ex-store. Recently there have been some 
offers from Australian mills at 45s 6d 
cif, but 46s is the lowest price today. 

London-milled hensohalde are worth 
55s 6d ex-mill, and English country 
_— flour about 48@49s, forward de- 
Ivery. 


ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 


Entries of foreign flour into London 
for the past two weeks, with the respec- 
hi countries of origin, in sacks of 280 

8: 

Sept. 8 Sept. 1 





Canada o cob nes eabeb bc besiese 14,800 6,475 
United States (Atlantic ports) 3,748 11,397 
FARCE .. .cccboesasdesbcrstce 4 eee 
lla... cK davemeetees eT ees 122 

Totals .. :cquavamivetctes ced 19,115 17,872 


_ Average receipts for four weeks end- 
ing: 
Sept. 8 Aug. 11 July 14 


Foreign wheat® ...... 57,649 61,223 102,765 
British wheatt ...... 3,299 1,640 903 
Foreign flourt ....... 22,701 13,902 33,395 
*oreign and British 

fourt ....ctaegeeses 44,119 35,661 64,994 


*Qrs (480 Ibs). ftQrs (504 Ibs). 


Sacks 
(280 Ibs) . 


OATMEAL 


Oatmeal is strong but unchanged, 
berdeen being worth 20s 6d@2Is and 
Midlothian 98s@93s 6d per 112 Ibs. 


-our purchases? 


American coarse, medium and fine quali- 
ties are quoted at £19 per ton. 


MILLFEED 
Millfeed is still very strong, but coarse 
middlings are at last week’s level at £10 
17s Gd@£11 6d per ton, while bran is 5s 
dearer at £7 12s 6d@£7 17s 6d. 


MONEY SITUATION 

Money has been in active demand this 
week and, market supplies having been 
reduced by payments for treasury bills, 
it was once or twice found necessary to 
apply to the Bank of England for as- 
sistance. Rates have hardened slightly, 
4%,@65 per cent being asked for day-to- 
day loans and 4%,@5 for seven-day loans. 

Business in the discount market mostly 
remains dull, with very few bills on offer. 
Rates are as follows: three months’ bank 
bills, 5 9-16; four months’ bills, 5 9-16@ 
55%; six months’ bills, 5 13-16@5%; trade 
bills, 6@6Y,. There has been some talk 
about a reduction in the bank rate soon, 
but there seems to be no good foundation 
for such action. The rate at present is 
6 per cent. 

News was received this week of a ship- 
ment of £5,500,000 in gold from Ottawa 
to New York as security for the British 
loan, pending the complete arrival of 
“mobilized” securities, and this operation 
afforded some idea of the magnitude of 
the transactions in progress for the ad- 
justment of exchange. The weaker posi- 
tion shown by the Bank of England re- 
turn this week is believed to be due to 
this transfer of gold. 


THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX 


Last year the war tax on excess profits 
was 50 per cent. This meant that flour 
importers were obliged to give up 50 per 
cent of their profits that were in excess of 
their average earnings for two years past. 
This year the tax has been increased to 60 
per cent. In a way it is not a fair tax on 
those connected with the flour and grain 
trade, for if a firm succeeds in making 
good profits it has to give up ever half 
of its earnings to the government. On 
the other hand if, owing to a decline in 
the market or some such cause, a loss is 
shown, there is naturally no compensa- 
tion. No doubt it is this tax which is 
largely responsible for the importers’ 
present apathy toward buying flour at the 
ruling high prices. 

An importer, speaking on the subject 
recently, said: “I consider it the flour im- 
porter’s duty to bring in all the flour that 
he can, but what incentive has the trade 
for buying flour at these prices when we 
could easily lose 10 or 12s per sack on 
If we make a profit on 
our purchases we have to give more than 
half to the government, but if we lose 10s 

er sack we ourselves have to bear the 
oss. All things considered, the excess 
profits tax does not seem a fair one for a 
trade such as ours, in which the markets 
fluctuate so violently.” 


THE BALKAN SITUATION 


Now that Roumania has entered the 
war on the side of the allies, the question 
of supplies of wheat from Russia and 
the Balkan states is freely discussed by 
the London grain and flour trades. It is 
generally conceded that, as soon as a 
route is opened for Russian wheat, large 
supplies will become available, but when 
this will be is the point on which the trade 
is at variance. 

Many of the members are of the opin- 
ion that the defeat of Bulgaria is assured 
within a very short space of time, and 
that this will open up an outlet by way 
of Salonika, Others are of the opinion 
that Turkey has almost reached the end 
of her tether and is likely to sue for a 
separate peace, which will mean the open- 
ing of the Dardanelles. If this should 














come about, there would undoubtedly be 
heavy shipments, as a number of ships are 
on the spot ready to transport wheat im- 
mediately the Dardanelles are opened. 

There are others who are convinced 
that there is no chance of wheat coming 
from Russia, either by way of the Dar- 
danelles or Salonika, until well into next 
year. These people argue that, owing to 
the near approach of winter in the Bal- 
kan states, it will be impossible to carry 
out active military operations, and they 
do not. expect to see Bulgaria or Turkey 
suing for peace until next year. The 
stocks of wheat in Russia will undoubted- 
ly be a menace to bulls throughout the 
coming season. 


SHIPMENTS FROM ARCHANGEL 
In spite of the tremendously long rail 
haul from the wheatfields of Russia to 
Archangel, quite a fair supply of wheat 
is being shipped from that port. Larger 
shipments are expected within the near 
future, and the authorities are taking 
steps to keep a channel open with power- 
ful icebreakers as late in the season as 
possible. It has recently been reported 
that some very tempting offers for freight 
to Archangel have been made, and it is 
thought that the object of these is to in- 
duce shippers to send as many goods as 
possible to that port, so that a large fleet 
of vessels will be available to bring back 
wheat before the close of navigation. 


LIVERPOOL, SEPT. 12 

The foreign flour market is completely 
at a standstill, owing to the high level of 
prices and the unsettled condition of the 
current situation. The advancing tendency 
of wheat values has encouraged holders to 
assume a firmer attitude, but buyers hold 
themselves almost entirely aloof in the 
absence of any pressure on the part of 
sellers to effect sales. There is thus less 
irregularity in prices, and last week’s 
nominal quotations are now more uni- 
formly adhered to, from a minimum of 
52s 6d for American patents upward ac- 
cording to quality. 

The shutting down of all the flour mills 
on the Mersey, owing to a strike, prob- 
ably induced some consumers to secure a 
modicum of foreign flour. Millers’ stocks, 
however, are ample, and their bakers 
grade is obtainable at 52s ex-mill. 

American and Canadian hard wheat 
flours are 2@3s dearer, and soft winters 
are Is cheaper. Minnesota patents are 
quoted at 54s c.if., Canadian springs at 
52s, Kansas patents at 52s 6d and winters 
at 50s. These prices, however, are so 
much above spot parity that new business 
for shipment is impracticable. 

Low-grade flours are easier in view of 
the depletion of demand, and second bak- 
ers have changed hands at 36s 6d, or even 
less. America asks the same price c.i.f. 
for shipment, which is much above buy- 
ers’ views. 

Shipments from all- Atlantic ports, in- 
cluding Canada, to Liverpool last week 
were 4,000 280-Ib sacks and to the United 
Kingdom 87,000, against 55,000 the same 
week last year. 


FROM THE TRADE 

Fennell, Spence & Co., Liverpool: The 
market is even more demoralized, owing 
to a strike at local mills. Local bakers 
grade is unchanged at 53s ex-mill. For 
top Manitoba patent, prompt shipment, 
56s c.i.f. is asked, while top Kansas ranges 
52s 3d@54s 3d, Minneapolis springs 54s 
6d, and American winter patents 52s 3d, 
all cif. First-hand offers of second 
clears are still much above the market at 
36s 6d c.i.f., September shipment, with 
resellers offering at the equivalent of 
33s 6d. 

What few offers there are from ship- 
pers of linseed cake are much above the 
market. Prime western and Bombay 












qualities can be had at £12 15s@x12 17s 
6d, landed terms. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, SEPT. 11 


Prices of flour in the Glasgow market 
have been soaring; importers will not buy 
from abroad, and bakers will not buy 
from importers. 

Manitoba patents are quoted at 52s 6d 
@53s 6d, an advance of Is on the week. 
American soft winters have been offered 
at 51s 6d@52s. Kansas descriptions of 
the best quality are quoted at 49s 6d@ 
50s, and second grades at about 2s less. 
Canadian 90 per cents are at 49s. Home 
millers are asking 53@54s, 

The quantity of flour in the Glasgow 
granaries is 77,269 sacks; wheat, 190,657 
qrs; oatmeal, 4,849 sacks; maize, 14,992 
qrs. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

Foreign flour is a slow sale, as prices 
are regarded as too dear. The home 
millers have increased the price of their 
flour by 1s per sack, the best quality be- 
ing now 59s. 


AN IMPORTER’S VIEWS 

Regarding the market, an importer re- 
marked: “Every one is a bit frightened 
that, without warning, the market may 
recede, although the trade is fully con- 
vinced that there has been rust damage 
wrought in the States and Canada. How- 
ever, things might develop in the Balkans 
which would send wheat prices back, al- 
though, personally, I look for firm mar- 
kets during the winter. The very fact 
that the States will have so little to export 
speaks for itself.” , 


GLASGOW GRAIN MAN’S DEATH 
After a few hours’ illness, Robert Gil- 
christ, of the grain firm of W. Gilchrist 
& Sons, Glasgow, died at Kilmacolm. He 
was 71 years of age. 


IRISH MARKETS, SEPT. 11 


There is very little change to report 
from a week ago. One of the outstand- 
ing features is the utter absence of cables, 
but it really does not matter very much, 
as there are no buyers at anything ap- 
proaching present prices in the forward 
position, and importers are so light in 
stock that they are nursing what flour 
they have, and only letting it go in little 
lots at full quotations, 

Importers are still holding Minneapolis 
flours at 56s for any of the best brands, 
ex-store. There has been nothing from 
the mills since last week, and prices may 
be taken as unchanged for shipment at 
57s ex-store. ' 

Some of the new season’s make of Kan- 
sas flour is very fine quality, and if only 
a little bit more reasonable in price, these 
flours would be bought extensively. The 
last cable received for export patent grade 
was on the basis of 56s ex-store. Holders 
of spot flours are not able to make more 
than 53s at present. 

There are very few of the common 
sorts of Manitoba export patents offering, 
cheap classes being very scarce. Some 
of the better ones are quoted at 56s, full 
landed terms, but the best value in the 
trade at present is a very fine short patent 
which can be secured at 57s 6d, full de- 
livered terms, Belfast or Dublin. Mills’ 
prices for this article would be about 59s. 

American soft winters are too far out 
of reach to — of shipment business. 
Only one cable was reported as received 
last week, and the indication was 57s, full 
landed terms either port. Importers are 
now holding anything they have at 56s, 
full delivered terms. 

Mill offals are very strong, and although 
the consumptive demand is not big at 
present, merchants who were mostly out 
of stock are buying freely at full prices. 
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CHINA AND ITS FLOUR INDUSTRY 





Obstacles to Developing Flour Markets in China—Advantages of Chinese 
Flour—Mills Developing—New Tientsin Mill 
Has American Machinery 


The consumption of wheat flour by the 
Chinese people is increasing, according to 
current consular and commercial reports. 
China is well adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat, and the quantity produced is ad- 
vancing year by year. Price rather than 
quality at present determines the con- 
sumption of wheat flour in this country. 
The income of the masses of the people is 
not such as to permit them to employ an 
expensive article of food as their regular 
diet. 

The methods of cultivation must greatly 
improve before Chinese wheat can meet 
with a sale in foreign countries. An ad- 
vance in the economic condition of even a 
considerable number of the people would 
probably result in a higher plane of liv- 
ing and a demand for more expensive 
articles of diet. 

At present a comparatively small num- 
ber of the inhabitants of China are able 
to indulge in foreign flour at war-time 
prices." On the other hand there must 
always be a demand for considerable 
quantities of foreign flour to satisfy the 
needs of the foreign population as well 
as the more wealthy Chinese, and the de- 
gree to which the foreign article approach- 
es the native in price will determine the 
amount of the former which will be im- 
ported into this market. 

PRESENT CROP POOR 

The Chinese wheat crop is reported at 
only 70 per cent of that of last year, and 
in view of wet weather conditions in the 
wheat country its quality is likely to be 
unusually poor. Chinese flour, therefore, 
will probably be no serious competitor if 
ocean freight rates become more normal 
and American prices fall, but present 
stocks will interfere with the trade for 
some time to come. The flour market in 
general at present is said to be lifeless. 

CHINESE FLOUR NOT ACTIVE 

It is doubtful if Chinese flour will cut 
as much figure for some time to come as 
it did during the winter season of 1915- 
16. The great influx of Chinese flour 
during that year, not only into the Chi- 
nese ports usually tributary to Hong- 
kong’s flour market, but into the flour 
mene Jot of the Malay States and East 
Indies generally, was made possible by an 
unusually large crop of wheat in North 
China. About 200,000 bags of Shanghai 
flour went into the Hongkong market, and 
of this stock some 110,000 bags remain. 
The flour is not of good quality, and as it 
is now getting old, much of it must be 
disposed of at a loss. 

It is understood that the government 
at Peking has issued a permit for the ex- 
portation of 100,000 bags of flour during 
the current season, but because of the 
large stock of native flour now in Hong- 
kong, and because of the higher price of 
the native product, little or none of it is 
moving, nor is any of it likely to move 
during the several months required to dis- 
pose of the old stock on hand. 

Some of the Shanghai flour is reported 
by dealers as moving direct to Singapore, 
Java, and other markets usually served 
by Hongkong, but, in a general way, it 
appears that the chief effect of Chinese 
flour has been to keep down the price of 
Canadian and American flours. 

The hold of the Chinese flour on the 
market under normal conditions repre- 
sents a considerable margin of. cost in 
favor of the native product. While the 
government imposes an export tax upon 
it of about 40c Mexican a bag, the sale 
charge is 2c Mexican a bag less than on 
the foreign flour. Also, the Chinese flour 
is packed 50 lbs to the bag instead of the 
49 lbs of American and Canadian flour— 
which weight, under the terms of the pure 
food law in the United States, must be 
stamped on the bag itself. For these rea- 
sons Chinese flour in the same market is 
valued at 7c Mexican per bag more than 
the lower grades of American flours, al- 
though the quality is inferior. 

Incidentally it may be added that some 
of the Shanghai mills are mixing hard 
Manchurian wheat with wheat from the 
Yangtze valley and are thus improving 
the quality of their product. This is im- 


portant in their efforts to get into the 
Java market, since that market demands 
a better grade of flour than the usual 
Chinese product. The Shanghai flours 
are better milled and are superior in color 
in comparison with the Manchurian prod- 
ucts, the export grades of which come 
only from Harbin and its immediate 
vicinity. 

The inroads of Chinese-milled flour on 
the flour importations from the United 
States have been the subject of repeated 
comment, but it is believed that the lack 
of uniform standard of grade of flour 
put out under the “chop” or trade-mark 
of each mill has been something of a 
drawback to the Chinese product. 


CHINA’S FLOUR MILLS 

There are several flour mills in opera- 
tion in addition to the 15 in the Shanghai 
district. The principal ones in central 
China outside of Shanghai are at Wusieh 
and Hankow. There are others at Chin- 
kiang, Tungchow, and Yangchow, and 
single mills elsewhere, which are only 
concerned in the local demand for flour. 


The flour-milling industry of northern . 


Manchuria is much more extensive than 
that of central China, and the product of 
the Harbin mills greatly exceeds the out- 
put of the mills at Shanghai. The yearly 
output of the Harbin mills is approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 bbls. There are 19 mills 
at Harbin and four at Ninguta. There 
are also other mills at Kailar, Aigun, 
Tsitsihar, and at several other points in 
the Harbin district. 

The first flour mill in Chihli province is 
now nearing completion in the Italian 
concession at Tientsin, and is being 
equipped with American machinery sup- 
plied through an American firm at 
Shanghai. It is understood that the mill 
is erected by Japanese for Chinese capi- 
talists, and will be known as the Shaoh- 
sing flour mill. The value of the Ameri- 
can machinery provided for it is reported 
to be about $70,000 United States cur- 
rency. 

The operations of the mill will be 
watched with considerable interest, since 
it will draw its supply of wheat from the 
northern part of the province of Shan- 
tung. This wheat is understood to be of 
a particularly high quality, and by proper 
management the Tientsin mill can put out 
a high grade of flour, which should com- 
pete successfully with the products of the 
mills in the Shanghai and Yangtze valley 
sections, where the indiscriminate use of 
wheat from various sections under the 
same mill trade-mark has resulted in un- 
certain flour standards. 


_ FLOUR IMPORTS 
The total imports of flour into China 
in 1912, 1913, and 1914, in bbls, and the 
sources of supply, were as follows: 
1912 1913 1914 





Hongkong* - 1,073,394 992,673 727,162 
| Serr 29,241 44,425 53,165 
CE bb 0:¥4.0% 00s 484,723 467,727 231,367 
United States .. 579,203 228,176 431,788 
Canada ........ 5,948 12,130 15,104 
Australia ...... 11,482 19,107 19,046 
All other coun- 

CEIGD ov cevvess 17,603 19,176 16,277 

Totals ....... 2,201,594 1,783,234 1,493,909 


*All imports credited to Hongkong repre- 
sent foreign flour either from the United 
States, Japan, Canada or Australia. 


H. A. Betiows. 





Looks for Higher Prices 

J. W. Craig, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., 
Philadelphia, Oct. 7: 

Last week the exporting countries 
shipped 13,500,000 bus wheat, of which 
North America contributed over 9,500,000, 
Argentina 672,000, Australia 676,000 and 
India 1,792,000. 

This week the shipments from Argen- 
tina are 2,830,000 bus, or nearly four 
times last week’s shipments. Of. this, 
240,000 come to the United States for 
transshipment to Europe, because there 
is a considerable saving in freight rates. 
This makes a total movement via the 
United States of 296,000 bus, but none of 
it will be consumed here. We have been 
negotiating for Argentine wheat, and find 
that it is 10¢c bu higher than domestic. 

Exports of wheat from North America 


for the three months ended Sept. 30 were 
60 per cent greater than last year, and we 

ave already exported 45 per cent of our 
entire surplus, as against 15 per cent of 
our entire surplus exported during the 
same months last year. 

If we are to continue exporting at this 
rate, we shall have exported by Christmas 
the whole of our surplus for the year, 
and from that time, until a new winter 
wheat crop is harvested in July, we will 
be on a domestic basis and unresponsive 
to conditions abroad. North America can 
spare only 240,000,000 bus for export, and 
that quantity only by a reduction of our 
domestic consumption by one-sixth. We 
have shipped half of this quantity during 
the past three months, the average weekly 
shipments being over 9,000,000 bus. 

While the tendency of the wheat is de- 
cidedly upward, we may have good reac- 
tions. For instance, copious rains in the 
dry section of Argentina might cause a 
break of several cents per bushel, or en- 
larged weekly shipments from India, Aus- 


. tralia and Argentina would bring about a 


temporary decline. But such weaknesses 
can only be short lived, as the inherent 
strength of the situation must sooner or 
later be manifested in higher prices. 

To our minds, the talk of an embargo 
is silly. Is not the farmer entitled to 
benefit by the demand for his product? 
To be sure, an embargo would make bread 
cheaper. To stop exports because prices 
are high, would paralyze industry. There 
have been decades when the farmer aver- 
aged barely more than 70c for his wheat 
—less than the cost of production. To 
now close foreign markets, would not only 
be unfair to him, but would result in a 
political upheaval. 

Every commodity we export would be 
cheaper if an embargo were placed 
against it. Buildings could be constructed 
cheaper if lumber and steel were em- 
bargoed; so would cotton cloth, if all our 
cotton were kept here; but no one has 
suggested an embargo on cotton, lumber 
and steel. 

A shortage of 600,000,000 bus in the 
wheat crop of North America, with a 
world’s production of less than 70 per 
cent of last year, must result in a price 
level very much above that of today. 


MILLFEED PRICES HIGHER 


Conditions Unparalleled in 25 Years—Prices 
High, Stocks Low—Dealers Un- 
certain as to Future 


Conditions in millfeed are exactly the 
opposite of what they were a year ago. 
Then, spring wheat mills were operating 
at maximum capacity, jobbers and deal- 
ers generally were well supplied for cur- 
rent and future needs, and prices were 
weak and declining. This year, owing to 





high prices and the scarcity of wheat, 


and the consequent light flour buying, 
northwestern mills have been operating at 
from 50 to 70 per cent capacity, stocks 
of feed are exhausted, and prices are ad- 
vancing almost daily. 

The present situation, according to men 
who have been in the business for 25 
years or more, is almost without prece- 
dent. Dealers have no comparisons by 
which to govern their future operations. 
Predictions as to probable future jprices 
are mere guesses. In this connection, it 
is interesting to note the wide difference 
in opinions. Some jobbers profess to be- 
lieve that the market is going to new 
record high points, while others can see 
nothing but a break in prospect. The 
latter base their ideas of lower prices on 
the reports that it will take more wheat 
than formerly to make a barrel of flour, 
and the theory that the output of feed 
consequently will be greater. 

When millfeed began advancing last 
August, jobbers generally unloaded what 
stocks they had. They felt that the ad- 
vance would prove only a_ temporary 
spurt, and that they would be able to 
replenish their stocks on a lower level as 
soon as mills began grinding new wheat. 
Instead, however, prices have continued 
to advance, until now they are $2@3 ton 
higher than at any time during the last 
crop year, and offerings by mills are be- 
low normal. 

It is believed that not one of the large 
jobbers in the Northwest holds any con- 
siderable stocks. They have been afraid 
to take on round lots, because of the high 
prices. In the meantime,’ outsiders have 
come in and bought fair-sized quantities 
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of bran for October-April shipment, leay- 
ing the mills just about enough, at their 
present rate of running, to supply their 
own mixed-car trade. 

Ordinarily, at this date, mills are 
heavily sold ahead on flour, and have lots 
of feed to offer. This year, however, is 
an exception. High prices have restrict- 
ed flour-buying by small dealers through- 
out the country. Instead of buying flour 
and feed in straight cars, they are taking 
mixed cars, and in some instances two or 
more dealers in one town club together 
and buy a single car. This, of course, 
means that the mills are supplying the 
small trade more directly than usual, and 
it accounts in part for the large volume 
of business being done in mixed cars. It 
takes the bulk of the current output at 
Minneapolis to fill mixed-car orders. 

Some good-sized lots of feed were sold 
early in August for shipment up to Jan. 1. 
Mills since then have curtailed rather 
than increased operations. It does not 
look as though there would be much full- 
time running this fall, and millers conse- 
quently feel that they have already sold 
about all the feed they can turn out up to 
Jan. 1. Aside from a little bran and 
standard middlings in mixed cars, they 
say they will have nothing to offer, unless 
the demand for flour picks up and wheat 
supplies become more liberal. 

At Minneapolis, bran is now $5.50@6.50 
higher per ton than a year ago; standard 
middlings $6.50@7 higher, flour mid- 
dlings $5.50@1, and red dog $7.50@8. 
Millers believe that the end is not yet. 
Bran is only $1@1.50 ton below the rec- 
ord high point for this commodity, and 
some millers are hopeful that this price 
will be reached and passed before the 
winter is over. 

The situation in winter feeds, both 
hard and soft, is represented to be much 
the same as in spring. Soft winter wheat 
mills are operating lightly, and feed is 
scarce and high. The big operators in 
hard winter feeds have recently been bull- 
ing the market, probably because spring 
wheat feed promises to be scarce this 
winter. 

Southern jobbers, especially those at 
St. Louis, are represented to be very con- 
servative in their operations. They claim 
to be as much at sea as to future prices 
as are Minneapolis jobbers, and are con- 
fining their trades mostly to 30- and 40- 
day shipment. They are unwilling to load 
up at present prices for deferred de- 
livery, although recognizing the possi- 
bility of big advances later. 

The scarcity of millfeed after a year 
of record-breaking production empha- 
sizes forcibly the increasing demand for 
this commodity. This is accounted for 
by the fact that millfeed, on the basis of 
protein and fat content, is a most eco- 
nomical feed. Even at the recent advance, 
it is claimed to be cheaper from a feed- 
ing standpoint than ground feed, made 
from corn and oats. Farmers and feed- 
ers are recognizing this, largely through 
the educational work undertaken by agri- 
cultural colleges, trade papers and others 
in the last few years. 

A Minneapolis jobber sums up the situ- 
ation by saying: “At the present rate of 
production, it does not seem possible for 
mills to catch up with the demand. If 
there is no material increase in flour out- 
put to permit of the accumulation of 
feed for winter use, and trade has to be 
supplied by the output as made, we be- 
lieve present prices will look low before 
spring.” 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





The Corn Crop 
Crop Expert Snow makes the condition 
of corn, 1, 69.3, against 68.7 on 
Sept. 1. Indicated crop 2,585,000,000 bus. 
Final estimate of winter wheat, 453,000,- 
000 bus; of spring, 150,000,000; oats, 
1,157,000,000. 


United States Crops—All Grains 
Following table shows the indicated yield 
of all grain in the United States for 1916, 
based on condition Sept. 1, with yields for 
earlier years as finally estimated by the 
Department of Agriculture (000’s omitted), 
in bushels: 1913 
Wheat— 1916 1915 i914 He 
Winter. 455,000 655,045 684,990 523.50) 
Spring.. 156,000 856,460 206,027 239,81" 
763,380 





Totals.. 611,000 1,011,505 891,017 | 763.00 
Corn ....2,710,000 8,054,535 2,672,804 2.44%." 
Oats ....1,281,000 1,540,362 1,141,060 1,121.10) 
Barley 184,000 287,009 194,953 178.)°" 
Rye...... 41,900 49,190 42,779 41.3%" 
Flaxseed.. ...... 13,845 165,559 a 16 
Hay, tons. 86,200 85,226 70,071 6°) 
Buckwheat 15,800 15,769 16,881 15.5%: 
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October 11, 1916 
CARLOAD FLOUR BUYERS 


News and Gossip About Jobbers in Flour, 
Feed and Grain in Ohio, Indiana 
and Pennsylvania 





OHIO 

G. A. Collier, a grain dealer at Spring- 
field, has failed. Liabilities are $21,312 
and assets at $22,828, among which is in- 
cluded $8,000 in life insurance. His un- 
secured debts are $13,353, and the secured 
$7,400. Latter is with the Springfield 
National Bank, which is also an _unse- 
cured creditor for $3,000 overdraft. A 
stock of feed and grain on hand was 


valued at $4,000. ; ; 
The Sebald Grain Co., Middletown, is 


handling the flour of the Atkinson Mill- 


ing Co. 
. S. A. Evans, of Jamestown, N. Y., is 
representing the Valier & Spies Milling 
Co. in Ohio, with headquarters at Dayton. 
Cc. W. Gammon, Ohio and Indiana man- 
ager for the same company, with head- 
quarters at Terre Haute, has lately been 
starting trade in southwestern Ohio for it. 
The Payne & Eikenberry Co., Hamil- 
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ton, flour and feed, is now known as 
Eikenberry Bros. Co. It has erected a 
two-story brick warehouse, 42x110, and 
has a grain elevator at Camden, Ohio. It 
is a jobber for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 


Co, 

H. C. Stebbins, president of the Red 
Wing Milling Co., accompanied by his 
Ohio represenative, George A. Daut, visit- 
ed the trade in this state during the week 
of Sept. 18. At a meeting of the Hamil- 
ton (Ohio) Master Bakers’ Association, 
Sept. 21, Mr. Stebbins was present by 
special invitation, and spoke on conditions 
in the Northwest. His remarks were 
timely, and appreciated by the bakers. 
Mr. Stebbins predicted that flour would 
be selling $2 bbl higher in 60 days, and 
that before August, 1917, there would be 
a great scarcity of flour. Mr. Daut spoke 
on salesmanship, his remarks being direct 
and vigorous. 

The Dayton (Ohio) Flour Co. has erect- 
ed a two-story 100x40 tile building at 
Cincinnati and Concord streets, to be 
used as a flour warehouse. 

The Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
has completed a two-story tile stuccoed 
building, 67x47, for mill offices. The base- 


ment is fitted up for a garage. A feature 
is a fully equipped laboratory. 

C. J. Thornton, eastern sales-manager 
of the New Prague Flouring Mill Co., on 
Sept. 20 attended the meeting of the Day- 
ton Master Bakers’ Association. With 
him was J. T. Lipford, formerly repre- 
senting the company in the South, He 
will now look after southern Ohio, with 
headquarters at Columbus. Mr. Thorn- 
ton went from Dayton to Cleveland, 
where he conferred with L. U. Hayman, 
who represents the mill in northern Ohio, 
with headquarters at Cleveland. 

The flour mill of Hurlbert & Mayhew, 
Oakfield, was burned Sept. 11. The mill, 
one of the largest in northern Trumbull 
County, was fully insured, and will be 
rebuilt. 

The Swanton (Ohio) Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co. has been incorporated, with a 
capital stock of $25,000, by Edward Fau- 
ble, A. D. Baker, J. E. Robasser, J. F. 
Sunday and Charles Jacquot. 

The flouring mill of Isaac Bixler & 
Son, at Homeworth, was burned, with a 
loss of $20,000. 

The Fostoria (Ohio) Farmers’ Ex- 
change Co., Inc., with capital stock of 
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$20,000, has bought the Buckeye mills, at 
Fostoria,. from Bushman Bros. The mill 
machinery, hds been torn out, and the 
building remodeled, enlarged and _ fitted 
up for an elevator, with a full equipment 
of grain- and seed-handling machinery. 
A two-story addition, 23x43, has been 
erected for an office and storage, and 
grain tanks of 25,000 bus capacity. In 
addition to handling feed and grain the 
company will job flour of the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Milling Co., and Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co. The officers of the company 
are: Alonzo Emerine, president; George 
Rinebold, secretary; J. I. Lindower, man- 


ager. 

The Seneca Grain Co., of McCutchen- 
ville, has incorporated; capital stock, 
20,000. 


J. C. Stanyer has bought the interest 
of M. A. Reese in the Riverside mills, 
Lima. In addition to operating a feed 
mill, he will job flour for the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

The Fostoria (Ohio) Grain Co. has 
erected eight concrete grain tanks with a 
capacity of 250,000 bus. 

Karl M..Baker, Kenton, flour and feed 
dealer, handles the flour of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. and the Wells-Abbott- 
Nieman Co. 

L. J. Rish, formerly operating a flour 
mill at La Rue, Ohio, is now proprietor 
of the Brick mill at Kenton. The elevator 
adjoining the mill has been overhauled 
and equipped with grain- and seed-han- 
dling machinery, and a feed mill. Three 
dynamos have been added, and electric 
power is used to drive the feed mill and 
elevator, while the flour mill is operated 
with a gas engine. Mr. Rish is operating 
as the Brick Mill & Elevator Co. William 
Wilson, of West Lafayette, Ohio, is head 
miller. 

Zinng Bros. & Cole, Kenton, formerly 
operating the Brick mill, have opened a 
flour and feed store on Ohio Street, with 
a feed mill in connection. 


DAYTON BAKERS BUY FLOUR 

A meeting of the Dayton Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, Sept. 20, was attended 
by the following mill representatives: J. 
D. Kilgore, Washburn-Crosby Co; A. L. 
Makley, Big Diamond Mills Co; E. P. 
Mitchell, Atkinson Milling Co; W. F. 
Steele, Marshall Milling Co; H. B. Bach- 
man, Sheffield-King Milling Co. Contracts 
to the amount of 25 cars were placed by 
the bakers at $7.80@8, jute, for spring 
wheat, and $7.60@7.90 for Kansas flour. 


DEATH OF L. M. LARSH 


L. M. Larsh, many years an honored 
resident of Hamilton, died Sept. 21, aged 
65 years. He was ill but a short time. 

Mr. Larsh came to Hamilton in 1874, 
and was in the grain business with D. M. 
Kennedy & Co. until 1890. Elected mayor 
in 1891, he served two years. Other offices 
were held by him. Upon his retirement 
from this office in May, 1893, with Walter 
Sherer he organized the Sherer Milling 
Co., which later took the name of the Fort 
Hamilton Milling Co. Mr. Larsh was 
secretary and treasurer. 

Mr. Larsh was a thirty-second degree 
Scottish Rite Mason, and a member of 
other fraternal organizations. He had no 
immediate relatives. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Miller & Parsons, Corry, have complet- 
ed a two-story addition, 30x40, of cement 
blocks, to their feed mill. Additional ma- 
chinery has )een installed, including an 
improved method for unloading grain 
from cars. The grain will be emptied 
direct from the cars into a tunnel, which 
will carry it under the mill and elevate 
it to bins. 

The three-story brick warehouse and 
elevator of S. E. Shenk & Sons, New- 
ville, will be torn down to make room for 
railroad improvements. Mr. Shenk has 
bought the Manning warehouse, and is 
fitting it up for flour and feed. 

The George L. Reed Milling -Co., 
Brookville, is erecting a modern brick 
mill, to grind spring and winter wheat. 
The present mill will be converted into a 
corn meal and feed mill. 

The foundation for the three-story 
warehouse of the Scranton (Pa.) Flour & 
Grain Co. having been begun, it is ex- 
pected to be completed by Nov. 1. It will 
be 40x103, of steel and concrete, and cost 
about $20,000. 

The three-story 60x100 addition to the 
plant of the Elizabethville (Pa.) Milling 
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Co., which doubles its capacity, is com- 
pleted, and the mill is in operation. 

L. P. Werkheiser has bought the grist 
mill of the late Frank Sours, at Belfast. 

N. R. Yost, Myerstown, has bought a 
warehouse and is having machinery for a 
50-bbl flour mill installed. 

The J. F. Dingler Milling Co., former- 
ly of Summerville, where its mill was 
burned, has bought the floyr mill of 
Hunter & Johnson, Dubois, and is erect- 
ing two steel elevators. 

C. B. Hill, a miller of -Lottsville, set 
fire to his home and then shot himself. 
He is believed to have lost heavily 
through speculation in wheat. 

The Greencastle (Pa.) Milling Co. has 
been sold to Samuel Hartranft, of Mau- 
gansville, Md. 

The Sharon (Pa.) Flour & Feed Mill- 
ing Co. has applied to the common pleas 
court of Mercer County for a decree of 
dissolution. 

L. B. Hoover, a miller of Ephrata, is 
dead of heart failure. For years he was 
connected with the firm of Hoover, 
Hoffer & Hoover. 

C. E. Deal, Meyersdale, has remodeled 
his flour mill at a cost of $4,000 


INDIANA 


J. H. Menke, 160 Fort Wayne Avenue, 
Richmond, has erected a two-story brick 
warehouse, 100x24. He jobs flour for the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., the Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., and the Big Diamond Mills 
Co. 

C. H. Ellis, 927 West Main Street, 
Muncie, is a new flour and feed dealer. 

H. C. Bullerdick & Son, Richmond, now 
represent the Hubbard Milling Co. in 
Indiana and part of western Ohio. 

Hackman, Klehfoth & Co., Richmond, 
have erected a warehouse with a capacity 
of eight cars of flour. They are jobbers 
for the Southwestern Milling Co., the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co. 

O. G. Whelan, 31 South Sixth Street, 
Richmond, has bought a three-story brick 
building, 44x76, at 25 South Sixth Street, 
and fitted it as a feed mill and elevator 
for making poultry and other feeds. 
Ground 44x76 adjoins, on which will be 
erected a three-story building for a retail 
flour and feed store, offices and warehouse. 
The flour of Everett, Aughenbaugh & 
Co. is handled. 

OTHER STATES 

The grist mill of John Shaw, at Frank- 
lin, N. H., has been closed. In operation 
over a century, it was the first mill in that 
part of the state. 

The J. Cushing Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is erecting a one-story feed store, 
42x60. 

The plant of the Russellville (Ky.) 
Milling Co. has been bought by William 
Wilson and B. B. Edwards, connected 
with the Gordonsville (Ky.) Milling Co. 

J. Harry Woorrivce. 





Prices of Spring Patent and Wheat 

The following table gives the average quo- 
tation of patent flour per 196 lbs in wood, 
f.o.b, Minneapolis, as obtained from north- 
western mills, and the closing price of No. 1 
northern wheat at Minneapolis on Oct. 6, 
1916, and on approximately the same date 
in other years: 





1 nor Pat 1 nor Pat 
Year bu bbl Year bu bbl 
1916..... $1.73% $8.95 1901..... $ .67% $3.45 
1916..... 1.01% 65.40 1900..... -78% 4.10 
1914..... 1.07 5.55 1899..... -68% 3.66 
1913..... -84% 4.50 1898..... 59% 3.40 
1918. ..5. -89% 4.70 1897..... 86% 4.80 
| 1.09% 5.45 1896..... -65% 3.75 
1910..... 1.10% 5.35 1895..... -55 3.20 
1909..... 1.00% 65.15 1894..... 56% 3.10 
1908..... 1.02% 6.26 1893..... 60% 3.65 
1OGF wc cee 1.15% 5.50 1892..... 71 4.10 
1906..... -75% 4.00 1891..... -93 4.85 
1905. -82% 4.36 1890..... -98 6.35 
1904. 78% 4.30 1889..... -80 4.75 
1903..... 69% 3.45 1888..... 1.25 7.10 
1902..... 68% 3.60 1887..... 66% 4.26 





Hard Winter Wheat and Flour Prices 


The following table gives the price of a 
95 per cent patent flour, per bbl, in jute, 
f.o.b. Kansas City, the closing price per bu 


of No. 2 hard wheat at Kansas City on 
Sept. 30, 1916, and on approximately the 
same date in other years: 

No.2 Pat- No.2 Pat- 
Year hard ent Year hard ent 
1916..... $1.57% $7.06 1907.....$ .96% $4.20 
BOBS. 200s 1.02 4.50 1906..... -70% 3.06 
1926.ccse -98% 4.556 1906..... .80% 3.66 
1913..... 87% 3.90 1904..... 1.09 4.95 
1912..... 87% 3.86 1903..... 71% 3.35 
»\ > ee 1.04% 4.35 1902..... 67 2.96 
191v..... 98% 4.36 1901.. % 2.85 
1909..... 1.04% 4.60 1900..... 70 3.20 
1908... 96% 4.20 1899..... .67% 3.10 
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Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Jan. 1, 
1916, to Sept. 30, 1916, with comparisons, 
in bbls (000’s omitted): 


utput—, -—Exports—, 

1916 1915 1916 1915 

Minneapolis ...13,822 12, aor 1,077 1,046 
Duluth- -Superior 536 43 60 71 


65 outside mills 8,534 7, 443 130 157 


Totals ..... 22,892 20,403 1,267 1,274 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 











1916 1915 
BEIMMORPODIS 6c cdivwrccdcccce 62,199 54,526 
Duluth-Superior ........... - 2,412 3,794 
65 outside mills ...........- 38,403 33,493 
Totals wcssccscccese ° 103,014 91,813 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








MAN WANTED AS SECOND MILLER AND 
packer in a small mill. Address 306, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





MILLER WANTED FOR 25-BBL MILL IN 
Montana; one who can take $2,000 stock; 
mill running and doing fine business. Ad- 
dress 307, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


A PROGRESSIVE MINNESOTA MILL 
with 1,000-bbl capacity desires services of 
live salesman for northern Minnesota ter- 
ritory; one who can sell quality flour. 
Address 312, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN WANTED WITH EX- 
perience and favorably acquainted in 
southern states bordering Mississippi Riv- 
er, to represent aggressive hard and soft 
wheat mill equipped to supply car-lot 
trade; state age, experience, references, 
salary will work for. Address 302, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS HEAD MILLER IN 200 TO 500 BBL 
mill by married man 89 years old; 18 
years’ experience in hard and soft wheat; 
handy with tools; first-class references 
furnished. Address 315, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—HEAD MILLER’S POSITION IN 
mill of 300 to 1,000 bbis, or assistant head 
miller’s place in mill of 2,000 to 5,000 bbis; 
hard or soft wheat; wide experience; as- 
sure best results. Address 300, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


THOROUGHLY QUALIFIED AND EXPE- 
rienced to properly fill either capacity, as 
travelling salesman or sales-manager; 
have large and influential acquaintance; 
best references. Address 219, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 











EXPERIENCED MILL MAN, MIDDLE- 
aged, is open for position as wheat buyer 
or similar work with good-sized mill; 
could take full charge of smaller; excel- 
lent references. Address 259, care North- 
western Miller, 231-232 Exchange Build- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, WHO HAS BEEN 
steadily employed for past 12 years selling 
the large trade in Pennsylvania, is open 
for position with aggressive mill seeking 
business in this territory; highest refer. 
ences furnished. Address 286, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER IN MILL, 100-700 BBLS, 
where employment is steady; poor local 
crop reason for changing; have full kit 
of tools and do all general repair work; 
recommendations; wide experience, wheat 
and systems. Address 293, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 














ENERGETIC YOUNG MARRIED MAN, 
eight years’ milling experience, desires 
connection with southwestern mill as sales, 
or assistant sales, and traffic manager; 
best of references. Address 257, care 
Northwestern Miller, 231-232 Board of 
Trade Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


HIGH-GRADE SALES AND ADVERTISING 
man open for position; knows the science 
of business getting from all angles; ca- 
pable of handling saies force of any size; 
if you want my services, address in first 
instance 310, care Northwestern Miller, 
1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto, Ont. 





BY MILLER WITH WIDE EXPERIENCE, 
who knows the business from A to Z; 
qualified to keep mill in good order; 
steady and reliable; not afraid of work; 
highest references. Address 301, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YEARS OF GOOD MILLING EXPERI- 
ence, plus efficiency, energy and youth, 
with splendid record in sales-management, 
advertising, etc., and an ability to secure 
results; want opportunity to demonstrate 
eapacity for hard work. Address 314, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FLOUR SALESMAN, WITH EIGHT YEARS’ 
experience and wide trade acquaintance in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Maryland, 
solicits correspondence with some good 
spring or Kansas mills who would like 
representation in above territory, on sal- 
ary or commission basis. Address 303, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 

















MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—100-BBL MILL IN GOOD CON. 
dition, steam power, located in western 
Minnesota; plenty of wheat at mill door; 
Price $15,000. Address 5, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—350-BBL FLOUR MILL; BEST 
location in Kansas; reasons for selling 
given if desired; price reasonable. Ad- 
dress 256, care Northwestern Miller, 231- 
232 Exchange Building, Kansas City, Mo. 








FOR SALE—50-BBL FLOUR AND FEED 
mill, located in eastern South Dakota; 
electric power; all in first-class shape, 
also turning out good stuff; other business 
reason for stilling. Address 294, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—60-BBL MILL LOCATED FIVE 
miles from city of 15,000 in eastern Wis- 
consin; ideal water power, paying and 
profitable custom mill; death of owner is 
cause for offering for sale. Address Kel- 
ley & Ledvina, attorneys, Manitowoc, Wis. 








FOR SALE BY TENDER—NEW FLOUR 
mill erected 1914, capacity 85, easily in- 
creased to 200 bbis; 50 miles from Saska- 
toon, excellent location; steam power; 
electrically lighted; railway spur; thor- 
oughly equipped, up-to-date machinery, 
full running order; easy terms; further 
particulars from, and tenders received up 
till Oct. 31, 1916, by J. 8. Carmichael, 
Saskatoon, Sask. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—A NORDYKE & MARMON 
sifter, clothed with No. 8 silk, for rebolt- 


ing flour, capacity 1,000 bbis per day. 
Address 318, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 
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Wisconsin Salesman 


We want a strong, high-grade man to 
take charge of our Wisconsin field. 
Flour established but want it pushed 
harder. salary and fine future. 
Only proved man able to command 
first class position need apply. 


Re-Sale Men 


We can use three or four live young 
men on re-sale work. Must be clean, 
keen and eager for advancement. 
Right men will not need to stay in 
re-sale work long, 

Address Northwestern Miller, 
231-232 Exchange Building, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








FOR SALE 


One Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 70 4-in. 
flues, flush front including trimmings, re- 
flued within last year, shaker grates; one 
Steam Boiler, 72 in. x 18 ft., 58 4-in flues, 
flush front including trimmings, reflued 
within last year, shaker grates; both have 
130 lbs. working pressure allowed by insur- 
ance company, in good condition; built 
by Wm. Bros Brothers. Also one Triplex 
Boiler Feed Pump, belt driven, one steam 
driven ; one Stillwell open heater and other 
engine accessories and pullies. Discontinued 
steam plant account installing electricity. 
Write us for inspection and detailed infor- 
mation. Address Claro Milling Company, 
Waseca, Minn. 








Estabrook Puts you on 8 wheat 
Laboratory equality with the» 


° ills in 
Service the world 
The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








STORAGE 
TRANSIT 


THE KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE CO. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 








Apparatus for Baking, Milling 
&Grain Testing Laboratories 


Catalog G4 sent free on request 
CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Lake Shore Drive, Ohio and Ontario Sts. 

CHICAGO 


' 5 








Northwestern 
National 
Bank 


MINNEAPOLIS 


$4,000,000 
$2,000,000 


Capital, - - 
Surplus, - - 





@e UNION DUPLEX FLOUR SACK 


Sturdy—Handsome—Almost Seamless—and 
Beautifully decorated, if you let us. Write 
for Samples. 


Ge UNION BAG & PAPER COMPANY 


Broadway and Park Place, New York 








CONSULT the 


Trade Mark Title Company 


The First to Standardize the Service 
Abroad. 


at Home and A 
FORT WAXME, . 
SHINGTO 


WA 
Established 1905 NEW YORK oriy 








JUTE and 
cal ey 


ie Kent Co. 

















No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON 46s 


PAPE FLOUR, CO. MEALA&FEED 








THE THOMAS PHILLIPS CO. 








Buckets 


Empire 
—. 


Belts 


Rubber 
Cotton 





Bolts Pulleys 


Button Head 
Eclipse Wout 
Slotted Heads "Split 


W. S. Nott Company Second Ave. North and Third St. 














